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STATE PURCHASE OF IRISH RAILWAYS. 


In the June number of this Review I ventured to discuss the sub- 
ject of State purchase of the railways of the United Kingdom. I 
then treated at considerable length the general arguments affect- 
ing the ownership and management of railways by Government, 
most of which are applicable to the Irish railways, and, to avoid 
repetition, the reader is referred to that article. There are several 
circumstances which contribute to retard the favourable reception by 
the public of that idea. The magnitude of the financial operation ; 
the success which has attended railway administration in Great 
Britain ; the opposition of the railway companies, who are unwilling 
to surrender their influential position, and the slow growth of education 
and information on the question, prevent its rapid development. In 
time, as the people more clearly perceive how mighty an instrument 
for the creation of national prosperity railways become when used 
not as a money-making industry in themselves, but as the hand- 
maiden of all other industries, the progress of opinion will be 
quickened. In the meantime there is one part of our railway system, 
the Irish railways, to which the objections advanced against the 
purchase of English railways do not apply. To begin with, the 
purchase money would be a comparatively trifling sum, and there 
would scarcely be any powerful railway opposition ; the condition of 
the property being such that it may fairly be assumed that the share- 
holders are not wedded to their interests. The administration of the 
Irish railways has never been strong, efficient, or popular, and has 
no hold upon the public confidence; and lastly, unfortunately in 
some respects, the Irish people have been so driven by circumstances 
to look for Government assistance and periodical relief in some form 
or other, that there is not the same jealousy of State intervention in 
social or commercial affairs which exists in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Apart from the question of Irish Government, which I do not 
intend to discuss, there is no practical difficulty in the way of the State 
acquisition of the Irish railways. My object will be to show that 
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Ireland offers a promising field for the trial of an experiment which 
has achieved much success in other countries and in our own colonies, 
and that whatever Government is, or may become, responsible for 
the administration of Irish affairs, they could put their hand, at the 
outset, to no more hopeful labour than that of placing the Irish 
railways on the basis of State ownership, to be managed primarily 
for the advancement of national industry. 

The evidence taken by the Select Committee on Irish Industries 
last year shows that the trade of Ireland is in a languishing, almost 
in a vanishing, condition. As witness after witness is called, it 
is one continued story of overbearing competition, of manufactures 
declining, of agriculture decaying, of commerce departing, of the 
absence of industrial activity, of restricted facilities, of undeveloped 
resources, and of unprofitable results. It is the country of all others 
which requires a powerful stimulus of a nature applicable to every 
kind of industry. It is impossible that any Government should take 
all the interests of Ireland under its protection, yet in effect that is 
what the various trade witnesses ask for. According to the evidence 
nearly every branch of production stands in need of Government 
assistance for its development. State assistance for agriculture, State 
aid for dairy-farming and butter-making, State aid for drainage, 
State aid for industrial banks, State borings for coal, State assistance 
for the fisheries, State instruction in the cultivation of flax, Govern- 
ment contracts for boots, guns, and other articles, technical instruc- 
tion in pottery-making, protection and bounties for the milling 
industry and for chemical and manure works, Government interven- 
tion for the purpose of afforestation—these are some of the objects for 
which subsidies in some shape are desired. There is but one way in 
which they can all be helped, and that is by dealing with the rail- 
ways. By this means an incentive may be given to exertion, and 
whatever elements of self-help exist in Ireland may be brought into 
operation and given a fair field. The railways are indissolubly con- 
nected with the success or failure of all other industries, from the 
great and chief interest of agriculture downwards. It is just as 
important to deal with the railways as with the land, since no land 
reform will be productive unless there is cheap access to the market. 
The prosperity of agriculture also depends largely upon that of other 
industries, so that the benefits which railway reform conferred upon 
general commerce would react upon the land. It is no doubt very 
important that something should be done for the Irish fisheries, but 
no money spent in this direction will yield a proper return unless 
cheap means of transit are provided. The improvement of Irish 
harbours may also be a good object in itself, but harbours are useful 
just in proportion as they are connected with an efficient railway 
service. 
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It was a misfortune for Ireland that the comprehensive plan for 
the construction of Irish railways, proposed by Lord Melbourne’s 
Government about 1837, proved abortive. That it should have mis- 
carried causes no wonder. It was bold and sagacious, but it was in 
advance of the times, and was made when railways were yet an 
unknown quantity in modern commercial and social development. 
The Royal Commission appointed in 1836 to consider a general 
system of railways for Ireland recommended two divisions, one 
northern and one southern, with certain trunk and branch lines. To 
avoid a partial execution of the plan, it was proposed that the 
Government should, in certain events, undertake the construction of 
the railways as public works. The Ministry adopted the views of 
the Commission and introduced into Parliament measures authorising 
them to construct certain lines, the management of which was to be 
vested in a Board of Works. The House of Commons approved the 
proposals, but they were subsequently abandoned, with the result 
that Irish railways were left to private enterprise, which, suc- 
cessful in England and Scotland, has been in Ireland a conspicuous 
failure. From the outset the efforts of the railway companies had 
to be bolstered up by State loans, sometimes for the purposes of con 
struction, sometimes to pay off liabilities, Ever since 1842 the 
Government has, in a kind of grandmotherly way, looked after the 
Irish railways—seeing them through the trials of infancy and 
coming to their relief in times of emergency. The early loans were 
very useful, and enabled many undertakings to live through the 
stages of probation. But on the whole the Irish railways have not 
been successful themselves, and they have failed to develop, as they 
ought to have done, the industries of the country. They are 
characterised by high charges, slow speed, insufficient accommodation, 
and poor dividends; while if Irish evidence is reliable they are a tax 
upon, rather than an assistance to, the Irish people. It is pretty clear 
indeed that Ireland derives less advantage from railways than any 
other country where they have been introduced. 

The Royal Commission of which the Duke of Devonshire was 
chairman (1865) refused to recommend the purchase of the Irish 
railways. This Commission seems to have thought that a nation 
might be regenerated by homilies on the virtues of patience and 
humility. Irishmen were reminded that their railways were not 
unsatisfactory in proportion to their resources, that their geographical 
position and special industry were not favourable to a great increase 
of traffic, that their imports were small, that there was no wealthy 
resident population disposed to travel, and that there was a marked 
absence of commercial activity. In other words, they were told that, 
being a poor country, they ought to be content with a poor system of 
railways. Finally, the Commissioners were of opinion that it was: 
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important not to discourage private enterprise and self-reliance in 
Ireland. If we are to accept Lord Dufferin’s account of the manner 
in which Irish industry has been strangled in the past, this was like 
binding a man’s arms behind his back, and then telling him to help 
himself. The Commission also declined to recommend State aid in 
reduction of rates on the ground that the subsidies would have to be 
extended to other industries, thus following the traditions of the 
school of statesmen who refuse reasonable requests for fear they 
should be asked to do something else, reasonable or unreasonable, 
afterwards. 

Notwithstanding the discouraging report of the Royal Commission, 
the Government of which Lord Derby was the head determined to 
make an exhaustive inquiry into the finances and efficiency of the 
Irish railways, and by a Treasury Minute, dated October, 1867, a Com- 
mission was appointed to obtain information as to the position, pros- 
pects, and value of the railways, and to ascertain the income, 
expenditure, assets and liabilities of each company. There can be 
no doubt that the real object of the Commission was to ascertain 
upon what terms the railways could be acquired. Their inquiry 
was in the nature of an audit and valuation, which are the 
indispensable preliminaries of purchase; their instructions being to 
ascertain all the facts which a prudent person or company would 
require to be made acquainted with as a preliminary step towards 
entertaining the question of purchase as a commercial speculation. 
It is clear therefore that the Conservative Government had in con- 
templation the purchase of the railways. In the first report the Com- 
mission submitted a statement, now only of historical value, giving 
particulars of their audit and valuation, and showing the difference 
between actual condition and a proper state of efficiency. The 
expectation that some decisive step was about to be taken was 
increased when the Commission was further directed to inquire into 
the Belgian system, and to supply estimates (1) of the loss which 
would result from the adoption in Ireland of the Belgian scale of 
rates, and of the time which would elapse before the increase of 
traffic would overtake the loss; (2) of the saving to be effected by 
concentration of establishments; and (3) of the diminution of charge 
which could be made by placing the debenture capital under Govern- 
ment guarantees. The second report of the Commission contains a 
valuable account of the Belgian State railways up to that time, and 
of the commercial revolution which was being effected in that country. 
The Commissioners estimated that the adoption of the Belgian scale 
on the Irish lines would result at first in a decrease of £645,700 per 
annum, or 42 per cent. of the gross receipts, on the assumption 
that no increase of traffic would ensue; that £32,000 per annum 
would be saved by concentration of management, and £82,000 in 
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interest, showing a net reduction of £525,700 annually upon the 
receipts. But they also arrived at the conclusion that at the expira- 
tion of eleven years the receipts from the increased traffic would pay 
all charges and leave a balance in favour of the exchequer. The 
report concludes as follows :— 


‘We do not feel it to be within the spirit of the instructions which we have 
received, to speculate upon the degree of material prosperity which would be 
given to Ireland by the adoption of a great reduction of rates and charges, and 
a concentration of management. It is, however, useful to know that if our 
anticipations of the increase of traffic resulting from the reductions be realised, 
the public using the Irish railways would pay for such increased traffic during 
a period of twelve years, the sum of £12,000,000 less than they would have 
paid for such traffic at the existing rates; but instead of this advantage being 
obtained by means of any permanent sacrifice on the purt of the State, a clear 
profit of £50,000 would be secured in the twelfth year, after payment of 
working charges, cost of increased accommodation, and additional rolling stock, 
and interest on all capital previously advanced, and a profit of £90,000 in the 
thirteenth year.” 


To one not familiar with the usual fate of Royal Commissions, it 
must seem surprising that suggestions so full of fruitful poten- 
tialities should have been left by Government to be buried in the 
lumber of neglected Blue Books. The Commissioners may have 
taken too rosy a view of the prospect, but they were on the right path. 
An explanation of the neglect to give effect to their admirable 
recommendations may perhaps be found in the displacement of Lord 
Derby’s Government, and the absorbing attention of their successors 
in the disestablishment of the Irish Church and in the first Irish 
Land Bill. Had effect also been given to the railway scheme, which 
appears to have been the intention of the Conservative Government, 
it is probable that the material interests of Ireland would have been 
greatly promoted. 

The conclusions of subsequent Committees may be briefly sum- 
marised. The Joint Select Committee of 1872 recommended no 
special remedy for Ireland, but contented themselves by reporting 
that it was notorious that the existence of numerous railway compa- 
nies in the same district, or on the same route, led to very objection- 
able results. The Select Committee of 1882 were agreed “ that the 
further amalgamation of the Irish railways would tend to economy 
and efficiency of working, and that such amalgamation should not 
only be urged upon the companies concerned, «nd meet with every 
facility which Parliament could offer for effecting the requisite 
arrangements, but also if necessary be made the subject of direct 
Parliamentary action.” The Select Committee on Irish Industries 
which sat last year separated without completing their evidence. 
Such is the practical outcome of the various inquiries directed by 
Government. The Blue Books, however, contain a mass of evidence 
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which presents the remarkable feature that Irish mercantile opinion, 
excluding the opinions of railway officials, is unanimous as to the 
desirability of amalgamating the Irish railways under State adminis- 
tration. 

The charges against the Irish system, which are sustained by proof, 
are that it is poverty-stricken and inefficient; without spring, vitality, 
or power of self-recovery and development ; that the decentralisation 
and multiplication of interests and direction render it wasteful and 
obstructive ; that the rates and fares are excessive and operate in 
restraint of industry ; that while there is no effectual competition 
there is much jealousy, and an entire absence of harmonious work- 
ing; that the accommodation is insufficient, and there is no prospect 
that private enterprise will provide the necessary extensions and con- 
nections. 

Mr. Grierson says nothing is worse for a district than a poor rail- 
way company. Ireland is covered with poor railways. According 
to the English standard of prosperity there are few successful railways 
in Ireland. The Board of Trade return for 1885 contains the names 
of forty-seven companies, which are worked by twenty-six companies 
Of these forty-seven companies thirty pay no dividend on ordinary 
shares, and five pay less than 3 per cent. Only about two hun- 
dred and forty miles of railway in Ireland pays from 5 to 5} 
per cent., the highest Irish dividend, except that of the six-mile 
line between Dublin and Kingstown, which reaches 9} per cent. 
There are at this time nineteen Irish companies which are pay- 
ing no dividend on preference shares, and which must be in 
an almost hopeless state of insolvency. It is needless to urge 
that companies labouring under such financial embarrassments are 
not in a position to offer facilities for commerce or to properly 
develop traffic. Even the fairly prosperous companies, which work 
about half the mileage of the country, and pay dividends ranging 
from 3 to 5 per cent., cannot afford to reduce their rates with a view 
to increased traffic. All authorities are agreed that the companies 
cannot reasonably be expected to undertake the risk of a period of 
diminished profits. Shareholders are not tolerant of experiments 
made at their cost. The poverty of the companies necessitates not 
only the exaction of high charges for little work, but by reason of 
the deficiency of rolling stock prevents them from bidding for 
increased traffic, or even handling the ordinary traffic efficiently at 
times of pressure. 

The administration of the Irish railways is notoriously wasteful. 
One witness says that for the mileage there is nothing in the world 
to equal the establishment charges of the Irish companies. Accord- 
ing to Bradshaw’s Railway Manual there are three hundred and 
three directors, ninety-seven secretaries, engineers, and managers, 
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besides about sixty auditors and solicitors, engaged in the adminis- 
tration of railways, the mileage of which is not largely in excess 
of that of the English Great Western. Mr. Findlay says that “ there 
could be no difficulty whatever in managing the whole of the railways 
by one board of directors, one manager, and one locomotive super- 
intendent.” The London and North-Western Railway Company, the 
capital of which is three times greater and the receipts four times 
greater than the capital and receipts of all the Irish railways, 
and which carries three times the number of passengers and nine 
times the tonnage of minerals and merchandise, is managed by a 
board of thirty directors, a chairman, two deputy chairmen, and 
one general manager, the board meeting once a month. The Great 
Western, whose mileage nearly approaches that of the combined 
Irish companies, is managed by a board of sixteen directors, a 
general manager, and a secretary. The working expenditure of 
the London and North-Western is 51 per cent. of the receipts, 
that of the Great Western 49 per cent., that of the Irish companies 
55 per cent., Government duty being reckoned in the charges of 
the English companies and not of the Irish. The result of amalga- 
mation, as far as it has gone in Ireland, has been successful. The 
amalgamation of the northern lines in 1876 was attended by increased 
facilities and reduced charges. The Great Northern of Ireland was 
composed of eleven lines, the greater number of which paid no 
dividend. The amalgamated companies now pay 4} per cent. The 
waste of money now caused by conflicting interests and management 
is but a small part of the evil. The delay and obstruction offered 
to commerce and communication weighs heavily against the success 
of industrial life. 

The worst feature of the Irish system is the high tariff, which 
all the witnesses describe as restraining trade. The excessive 
charges, coupled with the low dividends, are prima facie proof of 
defective management, and make a case for inquiry. When English 
railway officials are asked for an explanation of the difference 
between English rates and Continental rates, their invariable answer 
is that the Continental railways have cost about two-thirds less to 
construct. Butso have the Irish railways. In round figures, the 
English lines cost about £40,000 per mile, the Irish lines about 
£14,000 per mile. The Irish charges ought therefore to be on an 
equality with the Continental charges, and Irish commerce should 
have the benefit of cheap construction. Instead of that the Irish 
rates are not only higher than the Continental rates, but they are 
higher than the English rates—often 30 per cent., and sometimes 
50 per cent. higher. The average English charge for merchandise 
is, within a fraction, 5s. 64d. per ton, the Scotch charge is 5s. 24d., 
the Irish charge is 6s. 83d. The English charge for minerals is 
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about Is. 8}d., the Scotch charge is 1s. 53d., while the Irish charge 
reaches the high average of 2s. 43d. There can be no mistake 
about the significance of these figures. The proportional difference is. 
sometimes more and sometimes less than that represented by the 
average, but the mean figure gives a fair idea of the unfavourable 
manner in which Irish industry is handicapped in the commercial 
race. This is corroborated by all other evidence. The witnesses tell 
the same story from beginning to end—that the rates prevent the 
development of local resources, that existing industries are strangled, 
and that profits are devoured by transit charges. There is a constant 
reiteration of the same class of evidence, pointing to works closed, 
mills stopped, undertakings abandoned, and a decrease of native pro- 
duction, all of which is assigned, sometimes partially and sometimes 
wholly, to the railway system. It is probable that agriculture, as 
the chief of Irish industries, suffers most, but all existing industries 
are crushed, while no attempt can be made to establish any new 
industry. Enterprise can take no root in the country. The coal 
and mineral rates prohibit inland manufactures. Mr. Findlay admits. 
that there is 50 per cent. difference between the coal rates of England 
and Ireland. One of the witnesses says that it costs more to get coal 
ten miles inland than to take it from Scotland to a seaport. The 
Belgian iron trade, which exists largely on imported ores, while its 
raw materials for that manufacture are rarely or never in juxtaposi- 
tion, would collapse suddenly if it had to pay for mineral transport 
on the scale of the Irish railways. Ireland has been, and should 
continue to be, a famous stock-raising country, but graziers and 
dealers do not get adequate facilities from the railway companies. The 
Royal Commission of 1865 stated that it was cheaper for Irish farmers. 
and cattle-dealers to drive their lean stock by road than to send it by 
rail, and the same thing was repeated before the Select Committee of 
1885. But not only is stock sent by road, there is also a heavy and 
continuous road traffic in merchandise between different Irish towns 
which are connected by railways. Another witness says that the 
rates for the carriage of soap are so high that it is the practice to 
send the goods to England and have them reshipped to Ireland, in 
order to get the benefit of the through English rates. It seems almost. 
incredible, but there is evidence to that effect. All efforts to revive 
the woollen industry have been frustrated by the high rates. The 
growth of flax is decreasing for the same reason. The railways have 
killed the milling industry. The witnesses say that you may count 
silent mills in Ireland by the thousand. The freight turns the scale 
against the home produce. A parcel which travels five hundred miles 
in England for sixpence costs one shilling for thirty miles in Ireland. 
The classification is less liberal than in England. At the same time it is 
admitted by railway experts that there is less necessity in Ireland than 
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in England for a complicated classification. There are complaints 
in Ireland similar to those with which we are familiar in Great 
Britain of preferential and differential rates, of diversions of traffic, 
of inequalities and anomalies. In the instances adduced there are to 
be found examples of a double rate for corresponding distances, of 
the same rate for double the distance, of much larger gross rates for 
shorter than longer distances, of different tariffs on different lines, 
and of inequalities between districts. The same reluctance is also 
observed on the part of the railway companies to furnish informa- 
tion, and on the part of the traders to give evidence. It is unneces- 
sary to add that there is no effective competition in Ireland. Where 
the companies come into actual competition they arrange the rates, as 
in England. Mr. Findlay says if you had competing railways in 
Ireland there would be nothing left of them. The passenger traffic 
is no better than the goods traffic. A favourite explanation of the 
low Continental rates and fares is, that the service is slower, and that 
quick travelling and delivery is not a primary consideration as in 
England; the Irish trains are no quicker than the Continental 
trains, but travellers do not in consequence get the benefit of the 
Continental scale of charges. Mixed trains are common, in which 
passengers, minerals, and merchandise all travel together. There is 
no passenger duty in Ireland, yet passengers do not profit by the 
exemption. The passenger fares are higher than in Great Britain. 
The average fare for each passenger in England is 83d., in Scotland 
10}d., in Ireland 1s. 33d. The pleasure traffic in Ireland is on 
an illiberal scale, and it is said that it is cheaper for Irishmen to 
visit England and Scotland than to go to their own holiday resorts. 
In considering the grievance of Irish traders it is necessary to 
distinguish carefully between the local or Irish rates and the through 
rates between England and Ireland. It is the relation which they 
bear to each other which causes much of the dissatisfaction which 
exists, and constitutes one of the difficulties of the Irish problem. 
By the arrangements of the Irish and English Traffic Conference 
there is through booking of passengers and goods between every 
principal station in Ireland and every principal station upon the 
London and North-Western, the Great Northern, the Midland, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire railways. These rates, although they 
may not amount in law to undue preference, are regarded by Irish 
manufacturers and merchants as preferential, and give rise to much 
exasperation. The Commission of 1868 expressed the opinion 
that Ireland required a special stimulus for short traffic, which was 
mainly local, from town to town. The double action of low through 
rates and high local rates destroys this inland commerce. There 
are, however, two sides to the question. Upon the whole it can 
hardly admit of doubt that the through rates are for the advantage 
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of the Irish people. They are able to buy in the best market and to 
sell in the best market. There has been an enormous development 
of intercourse between the two countries since the Traffic Conference 
was established. The passenger traffic has trebled within ten years, 
and the goods traffic has more than doubled. It is a great advan- 
tage to the people to have delivery to or from England within forty- 
eight hours. On the other hand, to certain classes of producers 
and traders it constitutes just the same kind of grievance as that 
felt by English producers when foreign produce is carried over 
English lines at lower rates than English produce. English manu- 
facturers are able to send goods into Ireland from long distances at 
lower rates than Irish manufacturers can send to the same places 
from their centres of industry. Railway officials admit that it is 
cheaper to send to Limerick, Galway, or Omagh from Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Bradford, than it is to send from Cork, Dublin, or 
Belfast. The combined operation of the through rate and the local 
rate breaks down the Irish manufacturer. The weight is taken off 
the through traffic and put on the local traffic. The through rate is 
advantageous to the Irish consumer; it is also good for the Irish 
producer in so far as it finds him a ready foreign market. But, on 
the contrary, it is a misfortune that rates should be so arranged as 
to close Irish markets to Irish manufacturers, and this must be 
the case so long as people in remote Irish towns can get goods 
more cheaply from England than they can from Irish ports. 
In order to give Irish industries a fair chance and to preserve 
the open market to the Irish people, both for sale and purchase, it is 
desirable that the local rates should be reduced to the level of the 
through rates. This will not happen under the joint stock system. 
The Irish companies cannot afford to do it, and the English com- 
panies, as a matter of self-interest, do all they can to stimulate the 
through traffic at the expense of the local traffic. As in England so 
in Ireland, there are some persons who want protective rates in the 
form of mileage rates, or other arrangements which will secure to 
them the advantages of geographical location. The Belfast and 
Dublin trader wants a rate which will enable him to import goods 
from England and resell them in Ireland; in short, he wants pro- 
tection as an intermediary between the English manufacturer and 
the Irish consumer. The through rates are destructive of this posi- 
tion, and so far they are for the benefit of the general consumer ; but 
they are also preferential in comparison with Irish rates. Probably 
we should hear less of the desire of the Irish people for the protec- 
tion of their native industries if the railway rates were arranged less 
to the positive disadvantage of native industry. At present Irish 
producers are unfairly weighted by an artificial system. 

Ireland also suffers from deficient accommodation and incomplete 
communication. The plan of the system is piecemeal and hap- 
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hazard. The inconvenience is felt severely in the fishing industry, 
which is located in just that part of Ireland where there are no 
railways or tramways. The west of Ireland is very much isolated as 
regards the north and east. But all industries, and especially agri- 
culture, suffer from the same cause. No remedy is to be found in 
connection with the Irish railway system on its present basis. The 
Tramways and Public Companies Act, 1883, was an admission on the 
part of the Government that no further private capital, unguaranteed 
by the State, can be found for the extension of the Irish railway 
system. 

The recognised wants of Ireland are— 

1. A large reduction of rates and fares. 

2. Amalgamation and harmonious management. 

3. Extension and the completion of connections. 

How are these wants to be supplied? Let us take the last item 
first. The concurrent testimony of all the witnesses examined on the 
subject is to the effect that no future extensions can be looked for, 
either from the existing companies or from private enterprise. They 
must therefore, if made at all, be secured by some form of Govern- 
ment intervention. Even railway officials agree in this proposition. 
But if branch lines and the necessary connections are made by the 
State while the existing railways, which they would necessarily feed, 
remain the property of the companies, the State would be sacrificed 
for the benefit of the shareholders, and the State operations would 
receive the immediate appreciation of the Stock Exchange in a 
corresponding rise in the price of Irish railway shares. The exten- 
sion and completion of the system cannot therefore be profitably 
undertaken without the acquisition of the railways by the State. 

In connection with this part of the subject it will be useful 
to consider a scheme which Mr. Findlay, whose experience entitles 
his opinion to weight, laid before the Select Committee on 
. Irish Industries last year. In outline his proposals are, that 
Ireland should be divided between four companies, and that these 
companies should have power to acquire the smaller lines in 
their districts. That the Government should guarantee to the Irish 
shareholders a dividend based on the average of preceding years. 
That in return for such guarantee the Government should have an 
ex-officio representation on the Irish boards in the person of a chief 
commissioner. That the chief commissioner should have power to 
initiate a revision of the tariff, to be settled, in case of dispute, by 
the Railway Commissioners. That the profits above the guaranteed 
dividend should be divided between the companies and the Govern- 
ment. That the Government should find the existing railways 
capital for extensions to be worked on terms to be agreed upon; 
Mr. Findlay’s idea being that they should be worked at cost price. 

These suggestions are subject to the fatal defect that they are 
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rather for the advantage of the railway companies than for the 
benefit of Irish industry. The proposed amalgamations in districts 
would involve the concession of a legal monopoly, which would not 
be for the public advantage. No Government is likely to guarantee 
the dividends of lines over which it has not full power of control, 
involving interference in the internal affairs of the companies and 
the decision of the economies which could be made. It is conceivable 
that to secure the construction of railways where they do not exist, 
and with a view of developing the resources of the country, it may 
be worth the while of a Government to guarantee an interest on the 
capital required to construct them. This was the motive for our 
Government guarantees on Indian railways, and is that on which 
foreign Government guarantees are made. But what advantage can 
a Government derive from guaranteeing a dividend on the capital of 
railways already constructed and at work? Is it likely either that 
any sane Government would undertake the burthen of dividend on 
existing railways and leave them to be worked under the control and 
management of the companies? Mr. Findlay himself would hardly 
seriously contend after due reflection that a Government director 
sitting at Irish railway boards, with the functions of Sir Juland 
Danvers on Indian railways, would be able to exercise any efficient 
check on the management. The principle of a partnership between 
the companies and the Government, or the public, was considered by 
the Joint Select Committee of 1872, and was properly condemned as 
impracticable. If the scheme proposed by Mr. Findlay were success- 
ful, the shareholders would derive the greatest benefit. If it was a 
failure the country would have to bear the loss. Mr. Findlay 
acknowledges that private enterprise cannot make a profit out of 
extensions, and yet he proposes the construction out of Government 
money of new lines, which would act as feeders to the existing rail- 
ways, which in their turn would feed the English system. Mr. Find- 
lay approaches the subject with the generosity popularly ascribed to 
people who are disposing of other people’s money. He says, “ What 
would it matter to the Government of a country like this to spend 
five or ten millions of money in opening up those poor districts of 
Ireland? It would be a very small thing. If the money were 
raised at 3 per cent. it would only be a question of three or four 
hundred thousand a year.’”” The remedy for Ireland must go deeper 
than Mr. Findlay supposes. If the Government takes the risk it 
must take the control, and work the railways for the benefit of 
industry and commerce and in the true interests of the people. 

In his evidence before the Select Committee Mr. Findlay said, 
“There is no doubt that if Parliament thought it desirable to 
adopt the plan of managing railways in Ireland upon the principle 
upon which the State have managed the railways in Belgium, 
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great advantages might be given to some one.” Then he adds, 
“But if large reductions of rates were made it does not at all 
follow that the consumer would get the advantage of it; it would be 
rather the manufacturer, or the middleman, or some other person in 
the trade who would get it.” The latter part of the answer is the 
old protectionist argument renewed, that a moderate duty on wheat 
would not raise the price of bread. It is, however, too late to 
endeavour to convince economists that reducing the price of an 
article does not cheapen its cost to the consumer. Middlemen levy 
their tax on expensive and inexpensive things with equal impar- 
tiality. We may rest assured that the consumer and the community 
in general would wholly benefit by any reduction of rates. Besides, 
as has been, I think, conclusively shown in the article in this Review 
before referred to, one of the tendencies of the simplification and 
reduction of rates is to bring the producer and the consumer into 
direct communication, and to enable them to dispense with the 
services and charges of the middleman. 

Is it open to reasonable doubt that the commercial prosperity of 
Belgium has been owing, amongst other causes, to the low railway 
rates introduced by the State, and that this is the chief reason that 
the Belgian manufacturers have been able to compete successfully 
in markets which were formerly supposed to be exclusively English ? 
Under State administration of the railways, in which the principle is 
pursued of applying the profits mainly in reduction of rates—the 
most fruitful use to which profits can be turned—the commerce of 
Belgium has undergone an enormous expansion, amounting to a 
commercial revolution. The reduction in the goods tariff began in 
1856. In that year the State railways carried 2,545,000 tons of 
goods. In 1864 they carried 5,251,000 tons. The increase of 
tonnage in eight years was 106 per cent., and the increase of receipts 
49 per cent. The public saved by the reduction in rates £800,000 in 
the cost of carriage, and the Treasury realised a profit of £231,240, 
after paying expenses and interest on outlay. In the report which 
Sir B. Samuelson lately made to the President of the Chambers of 
Commerce, he states that the Belgian Government have made a profit 
since the commencement of £3,900,000. The effect of the State rail- 
ways on the development of commerce is shown by a comparison of 
the gross receipts of the railways for 1870 with those of 1883. In 
the former year they amounted to £1,815,000, and in the latter they 
reached £4,880,000, showing an increase of 168 per cent. in thirteen 
years. A comparison of the rates charged in Belgium with those of 
England is very much against our own country, and still more 
unfavourable to Ireland. 

It may be argued that there is no analogy between Ireland and 
Belgium, the one being an agricultural country and the other a 
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manufacturing country. Granted that that is so, it surely is an 
exploded idea that agriculture does not require facilities for transit. 
It is the enormoéus extension of those facilities in other countries 
which makes agricultural competition so hard to meet. Treating 
Ireland as a purely agricultural country, there is the more need, if 
agriculture is to be preserved as a profitable industry in these islands, 
that every obstruction to quick and cheap transport should be removed. 
But Ireland has other resources besides those of agriculture, which 
only need development. The manufacturing trade of Belgium depends 
largely on imports, and for the purposes of importation Ireland has 
natural advantages as great as those of any country of her area in 
the world. The increase of communication which followed the 
making of roads in Ireland in 1836 produced some remarkable 
results, but nothing in comparison with what may be expected from 
the nationalisation of the railways. 

In my former article I endeavoured to show that it was practicable 
to introduce into our railway system the post-office principle of a 
single rate, irrespective of distance. In the criticisms upon that 
article in the press no attempt was made to show that the basis of 
the calculations was incorrect or that the proposal was impracticable. 
But an almost universal objection to State purchase was made on the 
ground of the magnitude of the undertaking. An operation involving 
a sum exceeding the amount of the national debt was pronounced too 
gigantic to be carried out. It is probable that in England its size 
may retard the realisation of the idea until the people have learned 
to look it in the face, to understand its utility, and to recognise 
that its advantages to the community are on or above the scale of its 
dimensions. If, however, the English railway estate is thought too 
large to handle, this objection on the score of size cannot be urged 
against the State purchase of Irish railways. A system of railways 
greatly inferior in capital, movement, traffic, and revenue to the 
London and North-Western Railway, which is efficiently administered 
by one board of directors, will not be considered above the capacity of 
Government officials even by the upper middle class, which arrogates 
to itself the special gift of administration. It will hardly be con- 
tended that even in Ireland the united wisdom of three hundred 
directors, aided by a proportionate number of managers, engineers, 
lawyers, and secretaries, is needed to work 2,500 miles of railway. 
Nor, in a country where to secure national contentment and prosperity 
statesmen gravely contemplate the acquisition of its landed property, 
can the acquisition of the railways be considered either toc novel, too 
expensive, too dangerous, or surrounded with too much risk. The 
proportions of the financial part of the operation sink into insigni- 
ficance by the side of the money involved in the various schemes pro- 
pounded for the pacification and advancement of Ireland. I venture 
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therefore to think that the consideration of the subject is opportune, 
and that it is, so to say, @ V’ordre du jour. 

Ireland is a country where a single gross rate, irrespective of 
distance, would be for some reasons exceptionally feasible. It is a 
country of short distances, it being nowhere more than fifty miles to 
the seaboard. It is also a country where the greatest proportion of 
the traffic travels for a short distance only. In my former paper I 
made some calculations showing what it would cost to bring down 
the rate in England and Wales to 1s. per ton for minerals, and 
4s. for merchandise; those charges to cover carriage over all 
distances, terminals, and all expenses of handling, except haulage 
outside the station. I am still of opinion that that would be a prac- 
ticable reform in our own country, and would eventually become re- 
munerative. But in Ireland the charges could be brought down still 
lower, without any large present sacrifice on the part of the State, 
with great immediate advantages to the community, with no risk 
of heavy losses, but, on the contrary, with every prospect that a 
great and much needed stimulus would be given to every department 
of Irish industry and commerce. The Irish railways in 1885 carried 
1,022,026 tons of minerals for £120,791, or at the rate of about 
2s. 44d. per ton. Of general merchandise they carried 2,704,354 
tons for £906,929, or at the rate of about 6s. 84d. per ton. They 
also carried live stock for which they received £221,069, a very im- 
portant item in Irish traffic. If the rate for minerals were reduced 
to 1s. per ton, which would be a very large reduction on the present 
Irish rates, the sacrifice of revenue on the present traffic would 
amount to £69,690. If the rates for goods were reduced to 3s. 4d., 
which would be an exceedingly low rate, to include both carriage 
and terminals, the sacrifice of revenue would amount to £456,204. 
If the carriage of cattle were reduced by one-half, the sacrifice would 
be £110,534. Thus, for a total sacrifice of £636,428 per annum the 
Irish rates might be reduced all round by more than one-half of the 
present charges. This is just about the same reduction as was pro- 
posed in 1868. Taking the very worst view of it, that there was no 
large increase of traffic, the money would not be thrown away, it 
would go into the pockets of the community ; but all the teachings of 
experience show that it would give an immense spur to industry, 
and that in a short time the traffic would become directly remune- 
rative to the Government. Either that is so, or else it is impossible 
to take any steps to improve the material condition of the country. 

I should not be in favour of making the large reductions suggested 
all at once, or of introducing a single rate at the outset. That*would 
be approached gradually, by two rates or three’ rates, arranged 
according to a distance scale. Probably in Ireland, where the dis- 
tances are comparatively so short, it would be found sufficient to 
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begin with two rates, a local rate for short distance to be agreed 
upon, and a through rate for all other distances. The fewer rates 
the better for the sake of simplicity, the encouragement thereby 
offered to exchange, and the certainty that the benefits would go 
straight down to the community. If the plan were introduced in 
this gradual way, and account taken of the saving which would be 
effected by single management and of the low rate of interest which 
Government would pay for the money they required, the probability 
is that the cost of the experiment, including the necessary extensions 
and connections and making also a large reduction in passenger fares 
on the same principle as that applied to rates, would not exceed half 
a million annually—a small sum when we reflect on the vast increase 
of happiness and prosperity which it would open up to the Irish 
people. The success of the Irish and English Traffic Conference, in 
developing exchange by means of low through rates, shows that there 
are resources and materials in Ireland which would be brought into 
vigorous life by encouragement, and leads to the conviction that the 
railways in the hands of the State would soon become a highly 
remunerative property. 

The financial part of the transaction would be a comparatively 
small matter. The stocks to be dealt with amount to about thirty- 
five millions, of which the ordinary shares come to’ £16,578,988, on 
much of which no dividend is earned, and which consequently is 
worth little. The guaranteed shares amount to £1,205,076; the 
preferential shares to £8,065,358; the loans and debentures to 
£9,748,167. The total of the financial operation would therefore 
appear to be between twenty and thirty millions sterling—probably 
nearer the former than the latter sum—an amount insignificant 
by the side of the proposals recently made for the improvement 
and pacification of Ireland. It is not the business of a private 
individual to speculate as to the price which should be paid for 
the railways; that is a question between the Government and the 
proprietors. It may be pointed out, however, that there is one 
element of simplicity in the case of Ireland which does not apply to 
England. There would be no claim for unearned increment, for it 
is abundantly clear that the Irish railways under joint-stock manage- 
ment have no prospective value. It would be far otherwise, how- 
ever, if they were in the hands of the Government; and if and when 
the democracy once realise the value of the unearned increment of 
such a wealth-creating instrument as the railway system, which they 
may possess themselves of without violating any of the rights of pro- 
perty, they will soon find a statesman of a stature equal to the 
magnitude of the undertaking. 

CHARLES WARING. 
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Wuar to do for the poor is a question that is ever presenting itself 
to the public mind. Poverty, in a variable degree and quantity, is 
all over the land—in village, in town, and in city. But London 
presents this terrible factor in our national life with a bigness that 
belongs to all that concerns the capital of the empire. There is 
poverty in every part of London. It lies in patches amidst the 
spreading area of villadom, under the shadow of Belgravian man- 
sions, and in the very heart of the City. But at the East-end it forms 
acity by itself, massed together amidst nearly two millions of people, 
nearly all of whom belong to the “ working classes,”’ and from whom 
the “better class”’ is migrating rapidly, until, it is said, that of eight 
hundred thousand inhabitants only one hundred and eighty families 
live in private houses for which a rental of £60 yearly is paid. 

A city of workers, but with too little work, and a population whose 
fecundity is phenomenal. There are great centres of toilers in the 
north, but any one who has seen Lancashire and Yorkshire and the 
further north is deeply impressed with the contrast presented in East 
London. The factories and shops, the splendidly organised labour- 
homes of well-paid, well-fed, skilled artisans, reveal a vigour and a 
prosperity which the East-end has never seen and will probably 
never see. ‘Tens of thousands with us know no trade, cannot learn 
one, and have to live by “ picking up” whatever comes to hand in 
the streets, on the wharves, at the canals, and in the docks. But a 
more dismal contrast presents itself between this southern city of 
toilers and those thriving towns of the north. There they are rear- 
ing a race better born, better fed, and better taught than their 
fathers. Here the poor are begetting children more feeble, a little 
better educated, and, if possible, less skilled than themselves. This 
congenital feebleness is one of the most potent facts in our life, and 
it may be seen in the faces of children, to whom school work is over- 
pressure and pain, and in the lean and lanky physique of the big 
boys in the streets. They are said to be idle. They may be, but 
hard industry can scarcely be expected where there is so little hope, 
and when the power of patient toil and continuous work is not in 
them from birth. One human item’ in this crowd of life is the 
women. They constitute a very large proportion of the workers. 
In numberless cases they are the real “housebands” of many a 
home. They are wretchedly paid, often working a day of twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen hours, to earn 3d. per hour, making shirts for 3d. 
each, flannel drawers for Chelsea pensioners for 1s. 3d. per dozen, 
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soldiers’ leggings at 2s. per dozen, and lawn tennis aprons elaborately 
frilled at 54d. per dozen. And these wages do not always reach the 
worker, but are “tithed” by the “sweater.” Underpaid, over- 
worked, and underfed, living in single rooms where a squire would 
not kennel his dogs, yet paying rents that make “slums” a good 
speculation, but where fever makes its haunts, is it at all wonderful 
that from such motherhood much of life here is more like an epi- 
demic than a blessing of healthy, vigorous childhood ? 

Beneath and behind this city of honest and would-be industrious 
poor is the residuum, the drift of London, the human refuse of the 
whole land, drunken and idle, dissolute and basely immoral, a class 
which, if not often openly violent, is as cunning as a fox, as 
libidinous as a goat, and with lusts that are unnameable. 

There are, of course, other classes than the poor and the depraved in 
the East. Spread over this wide area of life there are large numbers of 
men and women, tradesmen and clerks, artisans and skilled labourers, 
with a sparse sprinkling of the professional class, lay and clerical. 
They are fairly well-to-do, industrious, benevolent, and generally 
religious, the very salt of this quarter. The public duties of our 
municipalities, the voluntary work connected with educational, 
benevolent, and religious societies, are chiefly done by this “ better 
class.” But their numbers decrease almost daily, while the self- 
imposed duties of those who remain, become more weighty and their 
responsibilities larger every year. The East-end is, as has been 
stated, composed of a million of men, women, and children, with 
whom life is a daily struggle, and of whom, it may be said, that 
thousands exist but do not live. 

Is it true that in this city of toilers there is always more or less 
distress ?—that strive as they may, seeking work early and late, it 
cannot, so far as many thousands of them are concerned, be found ? 
That this has been the case at intervals no one can doubt. The 
social and industrial history of the past ten years bears witness to 
the often-recurring periods of sharp want in the East-end. But the 
deeper problem is not, is there occasional distress, but is it in any 
sense chronic? A few considerations will show that, unless the East- 
end is beyond the usual operation of economic laws, there must be a 
growing condition of chronic poverty, and that on a large and 
increasing scale. There has been no very perceptible decrease in 
population, but there has been a most marked decadence, migration, 
and failure of large local industries. Large numbers of fairly 
well-to-do people have gone to the east, west, north, and south, 
making it exceedingly difficult for the superior tradesmen to keep 
their head above water. Thisall means less work, less wage, and less 
food for thousands who cannot migrate. The Jew and the German 
have come in upon us until whole localities are fast becoming more 
cosmopolitan than English. This means more workers, but no more 
work, a fall in wages, and smaller profits. The poor clerk, the 
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haggard baker, the sweater’s tailor, and a score of other representatives 
of overcrowded trades suffer. We have had to bear, too, the keenest 
result of trade depression. When things are bad in the City they 
are worse with us, and when the “country” is poor we are the 
refuge of its poorest. Can we be otherwise than poor, and still poorer 
in our poverty? There are classes who bear up against occasional 
strikes, lock-outs, and bad times. They fight on by the strength 
garnered up, both physically and morally, in good times. But how 
long since is it that times were good with us, wages high, work 
plentiful, life vigorous, with no lack of light, of recreation, fresh air, 
and that zest which seasons potatoes without salt, and softens our 
bread without drink ? 

It is said, “Of course you are poor. That is the sad necessity of our 
civilisation, the new but certain condition of modern city life. It is 
a must-be!” Why, in the name of God, is it a must-be. Life is 
gathering with a perilous pressure into cities ; must it lie ever under 
this social curse. We are not told that swine fever in the pigs, foot- 
and-mouth disease in the cattle, are a must-be of civilisation. Those 
“pests ” are dealt with at once and effectually. But this “poverty”. 
that is feebleness, fever, immorality, and death, all in one, that is a 
must-be! What is the future of such social economies? What the 
ultimate harvest of such statesmanship? This life, if such it may be 
called, that makes and thrives upon its own curse with a fecundity 
that is horrible, is it an incurable cancer of city life? If it develops 
fever, smallpox, or cholera, we deal at once with those physical 
conditions, and the resources of civilisation are applied with more or 
less roughness and efficiency until the whole world is amazed at our 
magnificent sanitation, but stands aghast at the conditions of the life 
of our poor. Has it never struck any of our men of light and lead- 
ing that the moral and social state of the poor is in a sense made worse 
by the very success with which for the last twenty years we have 
been saving life from fever and smallpox? It may seem a brutal 
thing to say, but our philanthropy has been one-eyed and one-handed. 
We have saved the weak, the sickly, and sometimes the dissolute. 
We send the boy, healed in the hospital but feeble, back to the 
horrible home, and the life which we have wrested from death we 
commit to the curse of conditions in which morals and manners, 
mind and soul must be damned but for some means of a yet higher 
salvation that seems miraculous. 

There is no sight in this city so pathetic and painful as to see how 
the poor fight against the degrading influences of their sur- 
roundings. Left by thousands alone, like some crew wrecked 
in the sea, they struggle, with the most awful intensity of patience, 
to keep themselves and others from sinking into that which they 
feel is worse than death. I have seen a family come up from the 
country, fresh of face, with vigour of life, with the most tender English 
love of home. I have watched the faces of the little ones grow pale, 
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the robustness of health fade away, and the bright eyes get dull, while 
in the faces of father and mother there has come a look that makes 
one feel that the martyrs are not all dead. They “ flit” from house 
to house, from street to street, from court to court, dropping lower 
and lower in life, parting with this and that home-treasure, until 
there is no home, only a room hired, and then a lodging-house, and 
then——. But the moral fall is the greater. Dreariness, misery, 
that soothes itself awhile with drink and the hot passion of vice, 
and the children gone, anywhere, to be anything. Is this the must-be 
which we are to bear with complacent satisfaction of those who 
know the laws of political economy by heart? It is the fault of 
the poor, and yet who lower their wages, while profits are fair, if 
not full, and dividends do not cease? What a horrible sight it 
seems, that city, with its splendour and sins, the West, with its 
ease, its luxury, and its far-off indifference to the life of the poor, 
while “ pug dogs” find the lap of fine ladies their cradle and our 
children by hundreds have to sleep in the street. A must-be ! 

Is this chronic condition in any degree acute. The report of a 
committee that sat some months at the Mansion House has this 
sentence in it: “The committee have the fullest evidence of the 
existence of chronic distress in the East-end, and of the fact that 
though the distress is not so acute in its incidence on individuals as 
in some previous years, e.g. 1879, it carries impoverishment more 
widely amongst various classes.’’ The officials of the poor law say 
that their returns show that in past years the distress was twice as 
bad as it is now, or is likely to be. The poor law returns are 
quite fallacious in regard to the spread of impoverishment more 
widely amongst various classes. In 1868, the year quoted by 
the letter sent by the poor law officials, the East-end was just 
getting over attacks of cholera and to the end of a relief fund. 
One of the shrewdest relieving officers of an East-end union says this 
comparison is quite beside the mark. In one union the out-door relief 
in 1869, most recklessly administered, cost £6,153, and was given to 
7,602 persons. This year, in the same half-year, it amounted to 
£250, and was given to 96 persons. The cost of indoor relief has 
fallen also from £6,344, given to 1,708 persons, to £5,809, given 
to 1,826 persons. What does this prove? That the distress at 
the East-end is less than it ever was? No. It proves that the 
poor law officials are better administers of the law, and that by 
circumscribing outdoor relief they have saved the rate immensely. 
But what of the poor? To quote this same authority, organised 
charity and the churches and chapels have lifted this great burden 
from the unions. Or again, we read in The Times that in 1869 the 
death-rate in London was 22 per thousand, while now it is only 19, 
the inference being that poverty has in the meantime diminished. 
But is it not true that the death-rate in the East-end is enormously 
higher than the death-rate in Kensington, say 50 per cent. higher, 
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just as the birth-rate is, also, nearly 50 per cent. larger? The last 
Mansion House Fund was surely not one huge blunder, and all its 
almoners, officials, committee-men utterly deceived, and yet they 
found men and women by thousands who had never asked for poor- 
law relief, and never would, yet whose circumstances were pitiable 
because of their hopeless poverty. 

But there have been and are special causes whereby the chronic 
distress, which is in itself so large and widespread, is growing into 
an acute condition. There has been another bad harvest, and labourers 
sent off the land by half-ruined farmers have come up to London for 
work, 

There has been no revival of trade, but in some departments of 
business a decay and a falling off with the dismissal of hundreds of 
hands. The “drop” of last winter has scarcely ceased. The daily 
averages at the “ docks” have shown year by year, and still show, a 
very perceptible decrease in the number taken on. There was this 
year less work at “ hopping,” “ fruit-picking,” &c., than in previous 
years. The summer did not enable us to recover as it usually does, 
and we start the winter with the pawn-shops full. That means 
that thousands will have to face the next six months with no 
resources such as they had in their homes last year. The Mansion 
House Fund did some good. But had it been managed without a 
mistake, and carried out with irreproachable wisdom and incom- 
parable skill, it could have done but little towards coping with 
the poverty that exists amongst five million people. The grants 
made from the fund were ridiculously small. In one district 
the average was 4s. 10d. per person assisted. In another district 
40,000 applied; 31,153 were relieved at an average of 13s. 1d.; 
that is, 13s. 1d. for four persons for three months. Without saying 
that “thousands are actually dying,” yet there is a condition of 
life that slowly saps health, weakens the strong, further enfeebles 
the feeble, and puts out many a life by the slow process of insuf- 
ficient food, scanty clothing, and miserable housing. The poor, 
the honest, would-be industrious, respectable poor of last winter 
must be poorer to-day. That which was borne last year will 
become unbearable this. The conditions of the residuum will be 
much as usual. They are what they are by fault more than by misfor- 
tune. They will rub on as they have done before, pulling the strap 
of their waistcoats a little tighter, and working their little schemes 
of depredation with more wariness and cunning, and yet indulging 
in more utter debasement with the greediness of an animalism 
that is hungrier than ever. The poison of their life will rise 
higher in the streets, like an evil tide. Their mendicity will be more 
impudent and their vice more virulent. But what is much worse, 
there is a class that has struggled to live away from this spawn of 
hell, out of which some will drop down street by street, until desperate 
need will force them into association with men, women, and children 
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whom every honest man hates and fears. Men who have never come 
east will come; men who have never crowded the dock gates will 
have to fight there for food for themselves and their children. We shall 
see new faces scared and full of shame in the lodging-houses. To 
prevent this is, or ought to be, the purpose of all those whose sense 
of public responsibility is not destroyed by the lust of luxury, or 
deadened by ile well-learnt catechism of a disgraced political 
economy. From such we shall hear loud denials of distress. All 
that the voice of the sufferers seem to say in their ears is “ Property, 
property, property!” Let them come and live in it and watch the 
thing as it is. Let them visit the “homes” that are about us by 
thousands, see the children, and day by day learn how the poor live. 
What a life it is! Never without anxiety, never losing the fear that 
“something may happen,” that work may fail, health may give way. 
And all this with hunger never fully satisfied, and coldness never 
fully warmed ; all this, with coals bought by pennyworths, and 
furniture pawned, clothes “put up,” children kept from school, 
because there is “no penny to pay with” or no boots. All this 
silently borne, with a heartache for the children that makes young 
mothers look old and strong men weak. This is what is to be seen 
by those who have the pity to seek and the patience to find, and yet 
who are often powerless to help. And with it all that horrible dread 
of sinking lower into the ranks of the poor, the shame of the pauper ; 
to sink, it may be, yet lower into that social hell that underlies our 
city in all its parts like a quicksand of evil and a sewer of sin. 

Two questions present themselves for consideration: 1. How can 
the distress which exists in the East-end be relieved ? 

We are bound by every motive of pity and duty to make the 
attempt. There may have been much failure in the past, but, be the 
mistakes many or few, we cannot, we dare not, leave the poor to 
their own unaided resources. 

The whole city needs to feel an intense personal conviction that 
there is so much chronic poverty and so much real distress in the 
East-end that something must be done. A Cain-like indifference is 
such a mean and miserable hiding-place of a half-awakened con- 
science, that it could only be the hiding-place of those who have 
outlived the sense of a common humanity. 

Individual effort in making inquiry and in affording relief must 
come before other means are even to be suggested. One is thankful 
to know that much real living help is given in this way by those who 
having leisure and money are able to do some little towards assuaging 
the sorrows of the poor. The motherhood that knows no want for 
its children ought to rise to the help of that which is always fighting 
to keep the wolf from the cradle. That which is done by the few 
might much more effectually be done by the many. This relief is, 
however, practically, “far away” from many parts of the East-end, 
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and can only be efficiently applied through local almoners. But the 
gift of clothes and the generous but judicious gift of other help might 
be organised if the well-to-do women of London so wished it. 

Endeavours should be made to strengthen the existing societies 
that deal with the poor. They are not all that can be desired. 
Some are hard in their methods, feeble in their organisation, and 
somewhat sectarian in their aims. But a full use of friendly societies 
is desirable. The Society for the Relief of Distress, the Metropolitan 
Visiting and Relief Association, the Jewish Board of Guardians, the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and the Memorial Hall Committee, 
Farringdon Street, aided by the Charity Organisation Society, could 
dispense most usefully and most wisely any funds committed to their 
care. 

There ought to be some relaxation of the present very severe re- 
striction upon out-door poor-law relief. The initial difficulty is, 
however, great. The out-door relief must be paid out of the local 
rates. By this one-sided method the poorer the district the heavier 
would be the poor-rate. Some assistance might be given by Govern- 
ment in case of need, and gentlemen well able to assist the guardians 
could be called in, so that every case might be thoroughly examined, 
carefully considered, and wisely helped. In the case of passing 
distress, it is far better to give a loan or temporary out-door relief 
than to break up the home and compel the applicants to go into the 
“house.” 

If these efforts fail to meet the need, then, whether we may like it 
or not, both the poor and the rich will insist upon the starting of a 
Mansion House Fund. It is not a very wise method of giving relief, 
and the last fund was one-third muddle and the rest something a 
little better. If there is another fund, there is one condition upon 
which all relief should be given. It should be given not in money 
or in kind, but in work. Many rather highly philosophical objec- 
tions are raised to this, and they would be perfectly just if we were 
going to make relief funds a permanent method of relieving distress. 
Some will say there is not much work that could be given. The 
same was said in the early days of the Cotton Famine Fund, but it 
was disproved. Let the vestries, the Corporation, and the Board of 
Works but see a way of getting needful and beautifying work done by 
the aid of public funds rather than out of the too heavy rates of 
the poorer parts of London, and it may be taken for granted 
that, pricked by the goad of circumstances, they will soon take 
action and discover much that ought to be done. One thing is done 
by a Mansion House Fund. It softens the bitter feeling which the 
poor feel, with increasing intensity, towards the rich. The fear 
that it will break down the self-respect of the poor is a little over- 
done. There is much more reason to fear the utter isolation and hope- 
lessness which are fast becoming the normal condition of thousands 
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in the East, and in which there are self-fomenting influences which 
make many of our people hate the sight of “ their betters.” 

But relief is no remedy. Is there any permanent remedy for the con- 
dition of much of the life at the East-end? Time after time this city 
of the poor thrusts itself with pitiful pleadings and menacing demands 
upon the somewhat sleepy attention of our statesmen and philanthro- 
pists. Hitherto the statesmen (!) have left it to their amateur 
friends, or better, their public “ fags,’ with the evident idea that 
while Turkey, Egypt, and Ireland need and get the deepest considera- 
tion of our statesmanship, amateur politicians, mixed up with sectaries 
of church and chapel, will do for the problem which underlies the 
perplexing questions of free education, homes for the poor, the 
repopulating of the land, and the settling of drink licensing. London, 
into which all our modern perplexities gather with an intensity and 
force that they nowhere else present, is the most neglected portion of 
the whole empire, and in London, Hyde Park Corner seems of more 
importance to successive Cabinets than the East-end. We should be 
better off if we were on the Nile instead of on the Thames, and over 
in Kerry rather than in Middlesex. Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall 
gave us a passing look, and then absorbed himself with the troubles 
of the Bulgarians and the policy of Austria, leaving us to the tender 
care of those who are our paymasters in the City, and of those who have 
failed to keep thousands on the fruitful fields of their own estates, and 
have, in many cases, forced them from half-populated villages into 
our overcrowded streets. Lord Salisbury is no worse than the other 
politicians, for Whig, Radical, and Tory either will not, or cannot, 
do anything for us. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain now rule 
the land ; they have both emphasised the necessity of ‘“ rehousing the 
poor:” why should not this work be at once taken in hand? The 
Peabody Trustees find it possible to pay a good percentage per annum 
on their building investments, and at the same time provide the artisan 
with three rooms in a perfectly healthy dwelling, provided with a 
public wash-house and other conveniences, at a price for which the 
artisan in the East-end could scarcely get a single room. Rents in 
the East-end have risen in spite of the depression of trade. Cannot 
the State do on a large scale what the Peabody Trustees are doing 
upon a small scale ? 

Our ever-recurring distress is a local symptom of a national con- 
dition, the condition of the poor. The cancer is here, but its roots 
are all over the land, drawing virulent and poisonous life from 
every village, town, and city of the empire. London, and especi- 
ally the eastern part of it, is the refuge of the poor and the 
unfortunate, the last resource of the broken in character and in 
circumstance. The pulse of our national social life beats feebly 

here, and our health or sickness is symptomatic of that which prevails 
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far and wide. London is in the truest sense the unofficial relieving 
office of distress from Southampton to Berwick and from Colchester 
to Bristol. The “drift” of our national life comes here, and we are 
the human dustbin of the whole population. Bad harvests, depressed 
trade, stupid land laws and customs, cruel evictions, and a score 
of the faults of our nationality, fling their residuum unto us. What can 
any local relief do to remedy this? It is like a seidlitz-powder in a 
case of malignant fever, or a bit of court-plaster when an artery 
has burst. Our deeper poverty is the open sore of a poisoned condi- 
tion of national life. Do our statesmen really appreciate this fact ? 
If they did they would think of it, speak of it, seek some remedy 
for it. Some few months since, Lord Salisbury, speaking on behalf 
of the London hospitals, referred to what he called the “ sinister and 
evil tendencies of the times.” It was a pregnant and premeditated 
sentence, full of significant suggestion. No phrase could better con- 
centrate and express the social state of the dark and dreary lives 
of tens of thousands in this city. Sinister indeed, not because it is 
dull, awfully passive, and infinitely patient. That is a thing of the 
past. Things are undergoing a marvellous change. Socialism, 
physical-force Socialism, is amongst us. The red cap of Continental 
- revolutionary thought is passing along like a spectre of scenes not a 
century old. The ‘Cockney Irish,” passionate and alien in sympa- 
thies, with lurid imagination and desperate aims, are becoming the 
leaders of discontented Englishmen. The old faith in “ masters”’ is 
gone from the workshop ; the old half-religious belief in the peer 
and the prince is under our feet ; a deep, half-confessed sense of the 
injustice of life is becoming the living creed of men who curse the 
God of the churches and the rich. Ask these men what they want ; 
the answer is an unintelligible curse. Win your way to their 
hearts, and you will find that the bettermost of them mingle tears 
with their oaths. They represent their class, the “ East-enders ” of 
every town and city in the land. Neglected by statesmen, courted 
and flattered of late by party politicians, quickened to dangerous 
discontent by men who speak in the same breath of wrongs and their 
forcible righting, untouched by teachers who preach of a heaven that 
seems impossible and of a hell that cannot be, they are groping 
their way slowly to their own solution of questions that are with 
their hearts night and day. They are thinking in silence to-day 
with a face that, so far as our culture and policies are concerned, looks 
like that of a blind Samson. To-morrow they may grasp with their 
terrible might those strong columns upon which we have based and 
built our prosperity and freedom. Who knows what impulse may 
seize them, these inarticulate thousands and millions, when once they 
feel their own power ? 
Gro. Sate REANEY. 
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Minirary men, who know better than civilians how terrible in its 
effect is the employment of military force, regard with the utmost 
aversion the idea of being entrusted with the duty of suppressing 
riots. Their disgust has grown with the increase in the power of 
firearms, which have of late so gained in penetration, that a single 
bullet may kill not only the man first struck but the one behind 
him. The range is also so great that a soldier firing at a rioter 
thirty yards off may kill or wound an innocent person engaged in a 
lawful occupation a mile distant. I trust therefore that though I 
am a retired officer, I shall not be accused of bloodthirsty tendencies 
because I express my views on the best methods of dealing with riots, 
which may always turn out to be incipient revolutions. To my mind, 
indeed, any success which I may obtain in this direction will be of 
advantage to the cause of humanity, for a petty disturbance which 
might, if dealt with firmly at the beginning, be suppressed at the 
expense of merely a few bruises and non-mortal wounds, may result 
eventually in a fearful loss of life in addition to widespread demora- 
lisation, the exciting of undying hatred between parties or classes, 
and injury to the country by the wholesale destruction of property. 
Moreover, the longer the conflict between the friends of order and 
the promoters of disorder be deferred, the more likely is the enforce- 
ment of the law to become eventually indiscriminating and brutal. 
That civilisation has made such progress recently that such an article 
as that which I propose to write is superfluous, cannot be admitted 
by those who have studied the signs of the times, and the increasing 
arrogance of anarchists alike in France, England, and America. Before 
proceeding to give my notions as to the most judicious, effective, and 
humane method of putting down riotous assemblies, I will give a brief 
account of some of the conflicts between government and mobs 
during the present century. 

The year 1848 is fruitful in instructive examples of failure on the 
part of those entrusted to maintain order and do their duty. Their 
shortcomings were especially conspicuous in France. It is needless 
to relate the causes of the revolution in 1848, so discreditable to all 
concerned in it. I shall merely mention that in the beginning of 
1848 there was considerable discontent among the inhabitants of 
Paris, which was fanned into agitation by the prohibition by the 
Government of the reform banquet and procession which were fixed 
for the 22nd February. The party which merely aimed at over- 
throwing the ministry was numerous, and led by chiefs able indeed, 
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but so unprincipled as to virtually ally themselves with the Repub- 
licans whose object was to destroy the monarchy. The Republicans 
who could be counted on were contemptible as regards numbers, 
which on the best authority did not exceed 15,000 in the provinces 
and 4,000 in Paris. These, however, constituted only the cadres of 
the revolutionary force, and were certain to receive vast accessions 
of strength on the first gleam of success. On the other hand, the 
Government of Louis Philippe had at their disposal in Paris itself 
25,000 regular troops, which might in six hours have been doubled 
by drawing in the garrisons of the neighbouring towns. At Ver- 
sailles there was a powerful reserve of cavalry, which in two or three 
hours could have been brought to the Tuileries, while the large 
artillery force at Vincennes was even nearer. In addition to the 
regular troops, there were in Paris alone 50,000 National Guards, 
a flabby force which has almost always proved treacherous or weak, 
and which in 1848 was in a state of discontent. It soon became 
evident that a rising was at hand, and the Government issued orders 
that Paris should by 7 a.m. of the 22nd February be militarily 
occupied. Unfortunately on the afternoon of the 21st there seemed 
to be a probability of the procession being abandoned. The move- 
ments of the troops were accordingly countermanded in order to 
avoid all risk of a collision. 

On the 22nd large crowds assembled in the streets but no proces- 
sion took place till the afternoon, when some bands of students 
marched about shouting, “ Vive laRéforme!” “A bas M. Guizot.” Later 
on, the crowds failing to disperse, some bodies of cavalry were posted 
in a few of the chief thoroughfares. These bodies were pelted by 
the mob, and even some attempts were made to construct barricades. 
The Government on this became alarmed, and issued orders that Paris 
should, as was originally intended, be militarily occupied. In accordance 
with the custom which had prevailed since 1830, every body of troops 
was to be accompanied by a body of National Guards, the Govern- 
ment, misled by false information, believing that it could reckon on 
the loyalty of the latter. On the evening of the 22nd, however, a 
meeting of the principal officers of the National Guards was held at 
the offices of the Siécle. At this meeting it was resolved that 
though a change of ministers was required it was not desirable to 
overthrow the monarchy. It was therefore decided that the 
National Guards should everywhere interpose between the troops and 
the insurgents, and thus prevent a conflict. At 7 a.m. on the 23rd 
the générale was beaten for the assembly of the National Guards. 
The latter carried out their scheme, and thus prevented the troops 
from dispersing the crowds which soon began to gather. Indeed, 
some battalions of the National Guards openly joined the mob. At 
noon the members of the secret societies presented themselves in great 
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numbers. The next step was the pillaging of gunsmiths’ shops and 
the construction of barricades. The revolution had commenced. 
The King realising at length the gravity of the case summoned a 
council. He consented to grant parliamentary reform and accepted 
the resignation of the Guizot ministry. Indeed, he expressed a 
wish that he could himself resign, but the Queen in a few noble 
words reminded him of his duty. The moderate men were satisfied 
with this concession, and the National Guards, quite proud of 
their share in extorting it, returned to their homes singing songs 
of triumph. Though clothed and armed militarily, these parodies 
of soldiers have apparently never known what a military spirit 
is, and have not even been conscious of their shame. Had the 
King combined his concession with vigorous measures his crown 
might have been saved; but he was no longer the manof Jemappes. His 
fatuity was turned to good account by the professional revolutionists 
who wished for nothing less than a peaceful reform. Several bands, 
when night fell, traversed Paris by torchlight, shouting “ Vive la 
Réforme !” “A bas les ministres!” One party, armed with pikes 
and headed by a wild-looking fellow of the name of Charles 
Lagrange, hastened to the Foreign Office, the ministerial residence 
of M. Guizot. There they found their progress stopped by a 
battalion of the line. Like a ruffian as he was, Lagrange on this 
deliberately, and with the view to provoke conflict, fired a pistol at 
the soldiers, who instantly replied with a volley which laid low fifty 
of the mob. The revolutionists took advantage of this incident to 
excite still more the silly or criminal portion of the populace by 
parading about in a waggon as many of the killed and wounded as it 
would contain. On hearing of the incident at the Foreign Office 
the King sent for M. Thiers to form a cabinet and Marshal Bugeaud 
to take command of the troops and National Guard. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter written by the Marshal to M. Léonce de 
Lavergne are interesting :— 

“It was at two o’clock on the morning of the 24th of February 
that one of the King’s aides-de-camps came to summon me to the 
palace. I went there as quickly as I could and was offered the com- 
mand of the troops and of the National Guard. I quite understood 
that it was too late, but thought it would be unworthy of me to 
refuse. The late ministers, Guizot and Duchatel, were sent for to 
countersign the decrees appointing me. All this took a great deal 
too much time, and it was not till half-past three in the morning 
that I was able to place myself in communication with the troops that 
were in the Place du Carrousel and the court of the Tuileries. .. . 
The troops were very much demoralised ; they had been kept for 
sixty hours in a timid and even disgraceful attitude before the 
mob, their packs on their backs, quietly allowing the insurgents to 
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attack the Municipal Guard, burn the guard-rooms, cut down trees, 
break the lamps, and make speeches to the soldiers. 

“The only food they had received was three rations of biscuit, all 
eaten up long ago. Generally they had but ten rounds of ammuni- 
tion a man, and the best provided battalions had not more than 
twenty. There were only three waggons of small-arm ammunition in 
the Place du Carrousel; there were none at all at the Ecole Militaire, 
nor anywhere else in Paris. 

“The only store was at Vincennes, and that was but thirteen wag- 
gons. This was the only reserve, and to bring it up a way would 
have had to be made through the whole mob and thousands of barri- 
cades. The horses of the cavalry were exhausted and had no corn. 
The men had been kept in their saddles almost all the time.” 

Bugeaud soon formed his plans, and it will excite laughter when 
we inform our readers that Thiers, who to the end of his days laboured 
under the delusion that he possessed military skill, asked to look at 
them. We can imagine the contemptuous smile with which the grand 
old warrior consented, and the expression of his countenance when the 
self-sufficient little bourgeois was good enough to express his approval 
of the veteran commander’s dispositions. After a couple of hours 
spent in arranging the columns, sending orders, and trying to 
inspire the troops and National Guards with confidence, the Marshal 
at 5.30 a.m. assumed the offensive, and despatched four columns, 
several reserve columns being formed in the Place du Carrousel. 

We cannot better describe what ensued than by giving more 
extracts from the letter above referred to. 

“At seven I had formal reports that my columns had reached 
the points named without encountering any resistance. The barri- 
cades had not been defended, and had been thrown down enough to 
allow of the passage of artillery. 

“The column of the Boulevards alone had not gone to the Bas- 
tille, because it had met an immense mob upon the Boulevard 
Montmartre. The general commanding sent to me, ‘I am in front 
of an enormous crowd, but badly armed. They are not offensive and 
shout, “‘ Vive la Réforme!” “ Vive la Ligne!” “ A bas Guizot! ” 
What must I do?’ I answered, ‘Summon them to break up, and if 
they do not obey, act as I have told you in my instructions.’ I after- 
wards was informed that my orders had not been executed, and that 
this general had behaved with great weakness.’ 

About 8 a.m. Thiers and Odillon Barrot brought the Marshal an order 
from the King to withdraw the troops and only employ the National 
Guard. He at first refused to obey, but the Duc de Nemours arriv- 
ing and repeating the order, he felt that he could no longer decline 
to carry out this suicidal command. He therefore sent instruction 
to the different columns to fall back on the Tuileries. The Mar- 
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shall then occupied himself with haranguing two battalions of the 
National Guard, which were also reviewed by the King, in preparing 
for the defence of the palace, and in persuading the insurgent 
National Guards and the mob to give up some barricades in the 
streets opening on the Rue de Rivoli. After a time, hearing some 
musket-shots in the direction of the Palais Royal and the Louvre, he 
placed himself at the head of a battalion of regular troops, and was 
about to advance with them, when two royal aides-de-camp came to 
tell him that the King was abdicating, and that Marshal Gérard had 
been appointed to the command of the troops. He then went to the 
council chamber and warmly combated his Majesty’s resolution, 
being energetically supported by the Queen. The King for a 
moment seemed disposed to yield to his representations, but the 
cowardly courtiers and politicians about him—and to his shame be it 
said—the King’s son, the Duc de Montpensier, applied such pressure 
that Louis Philippe resumed his pen and signed the document by 
which he sacrificed the monarchy and handed over France to the 
rule of his enemies. 

From the above it is quite clear that the King had ample warning 
of the rising, and possessed the means of nipping it in the bud. If, 
when the cavalry were pelted on the afternoon of the 23rd, they had 
been ordered to charge, and been supported by infantry, the plans of 
the chief officers of the National Guard would have been baffled, for 
their men had not then been called out. The want of forethought 
with regard to ammunition and food for the troops contributed to 
their discouragement. A little inquiry would have convinced the 
Government that the National Guards were, as usual, untrustworthy. 
Under no circumstances should they have been allowed to hamper 
the action of the troops. When it was found how the former were 
acting the latter should have been disengaged from them—by retreat 
if necessary—and the National Guards should have been forced to 
take sides. The Government was strong enough to deal with both 
the National Guards and the mob, but had the military authorities 
assumed an energetic offensive many of the National Guards would 
have been actively loyal and others would have stopped at home. 

When it was resolved to give Marshal Bugeaud the command of 
the armed force in Paris no time should have been lost in empty 
formalities. Lord Clive was on one occasion playing whist when he 
received a letter from Major Ford, commanding a field force, con- 
veying important intelligence. Lord Clive did not interrupt his 
game, but merely scribbled in pencil, “ Dear Ford, fight them at 
once. I will send you the order in council to-morrow.” Similarly, 
Louis Philippe ought to have allowed Marshal Bugeaud to set to 
work at once without waiting for a formal document, which could 
have been drawn up and signed afterwards. Again, the Marshal 
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should have been given full powers, and not have been relieved till 
he had tried and failed. But he would not have failed. In spite of the 
want of food and ammunition, in spite of the depression of the 
troops, success was actually within the grasp of the Marshal when, 
by the meddlesome interference of Thiers and the weakness of the 
‘King, he was ordered to leave the task of dealing with the insurrec- 
tion to the National Guards, who had only the day before proved 
their worthlessness. Even at the last moment, when Bugeaud 
had been so unwisely relieved by Gérard, there still remained 
a chance had the King acted with courage. The conduct of 
the Duc de Montpensier in urging his father to abdicate 
reflects lasting shame on his name. Indeed the only two persons in 
the council chamber who behaved with credit were the Queen and 
Marshal Bugeaud. 

In strong contrast to the feebleness of the French Government in 
February, 1848, was the firmness of their successors in June of the 
same year. On the night of the 22nd of June crowds of revolutionists 
began to assemble. On the following morning barricades, eventually 
amounting to 3,888, were constructed. General Cavaignac, the 
Minister of War, had at his disposal in Paris no more than 20,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry, or, including artillery and engineers, 
about 25,000 men. Not much confidence was to be placed in the 
National Guards and the Garde Mobile ; some of both indeed openly 
joined the insurgents. Four regiments at Versailles and Orleans 
were summoned to Paris, and orders were sent by telegraph ordering 
reinforcements from Rouen, Lille, Metz, and Lyons. But some time 
would elapse before any considerable proportion of these reinforce 
ments could arrive, and it was necessary to deal with the emergency 
promptly. During the morning of the 23rd the générale was beaten 
for the assembly of the National Guards and the Guard Mobile. 
The former, however, came in slowly. Having carefully formed his 
plans, as if he had to deal with a regular army, Cavaignac organised 
the troops in four columns. The insurgents on their side were also 
well organised, and showed a resolution very different from the 
hesitating attitude at first displayed by the revolutionists of the pre- 
vious February. The actual fighting was begun by a body of the 
National Guard. There were some five battalions in that generally 
untrustworthy force, which carried a couple of barricades after a 
severe struggle. The regular troops also, after a desperate resist- 
ance, gained possession of several barricades. On the morning of 
the 24th the strength of the insurgents was so formidable, and the 
state of affairs generally so serious, that General Cavaignac was 
appointed Dictator by the Assembly. One remarkable result of this 
measure was, that in two hours after it became known 20,000 more 
nién joined the ranks of the National Guard. Cavaignac, having 
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now his hands free, pushed forward offensive operations with energy 
Artillery was employed freely, the troops were well handled, and rein 
forcements from the neighbouring garrisons arrived ; but it was not 
till about 11 a.m. on the 26th that the insurrection was finally 
crushed. As to the cost at which this result was obtained, Alison, 
in his History of Europe, says, “ This terrible strife cost France more 
lives than any of the battles of the Empire. The number of generals 
who perished in it or from the wounds they had received exceeded 
even those cut off at Borodino or Waterloo.” 

We have in these two cases instances of the result of feeble and 
energetic dealing with insurrection. In the first instance the autho- 
rities had far greater chances of success on their side than in the 
second instance. There was more notice, the number of regular 
troops available was larger, and the mob was at first hesitating in 
its action. Feebleness, indecision, and want of foresight, however, 
caused a riot to develop into a revolution. In the second instance a 
revolution fully fledged broke out with scarcely any notice, the 
socialists, encouraged by their former triumph, having had time to 
organise their forces, were recruited by many foreign veterans of 
insurrection; they were nevertheless completely crushed by troops who 
must have lost much of their morale by previous events. 

Turning to the history of our own country, I shall briefly describe 
two outbreaks from which a lesson is to be learnt. The first of these 
is what the Radicals absurdly called “The Massacre of Peterloo.” 
There had been in 1819 a growing effervescence in the country owing 
to the general distress, which the Radicals turned to political account. 
A great meeting was summoned at Peterloo, near Manchester, for the 
16th August. The magistrates were, with reason, alarmed, for drilling 
had been going on in all the country round. They therefore obtained 
the support of six troops of the 15th Hussars, the Cheshire Yeomanry, 
a troop of the Manchester Yeomanry, two guns, and the greater part 
of the 3lst regiment. They also swore in a large body of special con- 
stables. All these—the special constables armed with staves—were 
brought to the place of meeting. The persons who were to meet 
together marched to the rendezvous in regularly formed bodies, six 
abreast, headed by bands, and carrying colours with various inscrip- 
tions, two of which were “ Liberty or death!” ‘Equal repre- 
sentation or death!” About 60,000, including many women and 
some children, were present, and the magistrates fearing the con- 
sequences if the proceedings were allowed to go on, made out a 
warrant for the arrest of Mr. Hunt, “ Orator Hunt,” as he was called, 
who was to deliver an address. The chief constable ordered to 
execute the warrant pointed out that it was physically impossible for 
him to penetrate through the dense crowd which surrounded the 
platform. Consequently the military were called upon to support 
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the police and clear the way. The Manchester Yeomanry were the 
first to arrive, and unfortunately advanced at a walk two abreast. 
The mob uttered a loud shout, pressed in on them, broke up the 
ranks, and even unhorsed some of the yeomen. On this the officer 
commanding the 15th Hussars was ordered to disperse the crowd. 
The hussars coming up at a trot wheeled into line and charged. The 
troopers showed great forbearance, few of them striking otherwise 
than with the flat of the sword. Their charge was, however, irre- 
sistible, and the crowd, struck with terror, swayed back. A terrible 
scene of confusion and pressure was presented, and four or five 
persons were crushed to death, and some twenty wounded by sabre 
cuts ; altogether some seventy persons were more or less injured, 
among them being a special constable ridden down by the hussars, 
and a yeoman knocked off his horse by a stone thrown by the rioters. 
The magistrates accomplished their object, viz. the arrest of Hunt 
and ten of his companions, and the dispersal of the mob. While the 
prisoners were being conveyed to jail an attempt was made to rescue 
them, but foiled by the fire of the infantry guard, which wounded 
several of the rioters. Thus by prompt, energetic action, a severe 
blow was struck at the would-be revolutionists, and probably much 
valuable property in and about Manchester saved from the thieves 
who are always to be found in every mob. At the same time, it is 
a question whether the same results might not have been attained 
with less violence, by a more judicious handling of the troops, who 
might have cut off sections of the mob successively. On the other 
hand the spirit of defiance to the law animated the assembly, and the 
severe lesson given was needed. 

In 1831 the state of the country was still more disturbed and 
dangerous. Outrages of the most violent and brutal nature took 
place in different parts of England, and resolution in dealing with 
mobs was therefore imperatively required. Yet, instead of acting with 
the vigour of the magistrates and officers at Manchester in 1819, the 
civil and military authorities at Bristol displayed the greatest feeble- 
ness and incapacity. What happened was briefly as follows. Sir 
Charles Wetherell, who was very obnoxious to the people of Bristol, 
of which town he was the recorder, made a public entry, as usual, 
into the place on the 29th of October. A large mob assembled, and 
first hissed and then pelted the recorder. On the arrival of the 
procession at the Mansion House the roughs hurled at it every 
missile which was at hand. The mayor entreated the mob to 
disperse, and, to calm it, withdrew some of the special constables. 
Of course this concession emboldened the roughs, who are seldom 
courageous until they see symptoms of fear in their adversaries. 
The crowd not only became bolder but more numerous. The 
mayor read the Riot Act; but as that formality was not followed 
VOL. XL. N.S. 3B 
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by uction, he might just as well have fired a pop-gun, and, finding 
how weak a man they had to deal with, the rioters drove back the 
constables, broke into the Mansion House, completely gutted it, 
and, pulling up the iron railings in front, retained them for use as 
weapons. Sir Charles Wetherell and the mayor made their escape, 
and the latter applied for the assistance of the military, in chief 
command of whom was Colonel Brereton. In reply to this requisi- 
tion two troops of the 14th Light Dragoons arrived; but they got no 
orders from any one, and contented themselves with walking their 
horses backwards and forwards through the crowd. The latter, 
encouraged by this inaction, began to break the windows of the 
Council House, on which they were charged and promptly dis 
persed by the troops. During the night the idea spread that the 
magistrates would not order the soldiers to act, and that, if they 
did, the soldiers would remain passive. Feeling secure as to their 
personal safety, and, attracted by the hope of drink and plunder, 
thousands came in on the following morning to swell the cohorts of 
rascaldom. The cellars of the Mansion House were broken into, and 
soon extensive drunkenness ensued. A troop of dragoons was sent 
-or, but no orders to act being given, the officer commanding, finding 
that his presence was useless, and fearing that his men would become 
demoralised, returned to barracks. Another troop was then sent to 
the Mansion House, and from some whim the mob saluted its arrival 
with cheers. The rioters then broke up into detachments, and unim- 
peded by the military burnt the Mansion House, the Bishop’s Palace, 
many public offices, and forty-two private houses and warehouses, and 
set free the prisoners in the various jails. Altogether property to the 
extent of half a million sterling was destroyed. For fear of irri- 
tating the populace the troops were all withdrawn from the town, 
and had the mortification during the whole night of seeing the sky 
lit up by the conflagrations raging in all parts of the city. On the 
morrow, even the supine magistrates and commander of the troops 
felt that for very shame’s sake something must be done. A party of 
dragoons were therefore sent into the city, and, being well com- 
manded, they charged with vigour, and soon put the chivalry of 
the gutter to flight. 

The terror displayed by these “true reformers” was most abject. 
Thousands fled before a few scores of soldiers, and in some cases the 
fugitives were so besotted by fright or drink that, to escape the 
swords of the dragoons, they rushed into burning houses and perished 
in the flames. It must have been at this period of the disturbance 
that the following incident occurred. One of the officers of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, when charging at the head of his men, was attacked 
by a stalwart blacksmith, who rushed out of his smithy with a red- 
hot bar in his hand. The officer, who was of anything but a truculent 
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disposition, in self-defence, delivered a cut at his assailant’s neck, 
when, to his surprise, the man’s head fell from his shoulders. Eye- 
witnesses said that they never saw anything more striking than the 
look of extreme astonishment which appeared on the skilful swords- 
man’s face when he perceived the effect of his cut. To return tothe 
disturbance, it was completely at an end within a few minutes after 
the order to charge had been given, showing what could have been 
accomplished thirty-six hours previously, had the mayor instructed 
the dragoons who first appeared on the scene to act. The officer 
above mentioned was not the only person who used his sword with 
effect, and the total of killed and wounded brought to the public 
hospitals amounted to ninety-four. Besides there were no doubt 
others, including the men burnt to death, who were never heard 
of by the authorities. In the subsequent investigation the mayor 
was acquitted of blame, as he proved that he was not properly sup- 
ported by the military, though I, for one, cannot hold him guiltless. 
As for Colonel Brereton, the evidence against him was so strong 
that he committed suicide. 

The last case of rioting to which I shall allude was that called the 
Astor Place Riot, which occurred in New York in 1850. Macready, 
as a representative of the English drama, had arrived in New York 
to fulfil an engagement. Unfortunately a quarrel arose between him 
and the celebrated American actor, Forrest. The population was 
divided into two camps ; one supporting Macready, the other Forrest. 
At length party feeling ran so high that a mob of Forrest’s partisans 
stormed and gutted the Astor Theatre, where Macready was acting. 
That celebrated regiment, the 7th New York Volunteers, consisting 
entirely of gentlemen, was called out, and finding that the mob 
would not disperse fired a volley which killed twenty-five people 
besides wounding many more, and thus, as if by magic, cleared the 
place. 

Having dealt with the subject from an historical point of view, I 
propose to devote the rest of this article to a consideration of the best 
means of coping with a riotous mob, which, as I have shown, often 
means an embryo revolution, and, at all events, is certainif not repressed 
at once, to effect terrible loss of life and property. Under any cir- 
cumstances a riot not promptly arrested is apt to bring the law into 
contempt. The ordinary instruments for dealing with a disturbance 
are the police. Should the task prove to be beyond their power the 
aid of the military is invoked, and if matters threaten to be very 
serious law-abiding citizens are sworn in as special constables. 
Between the three we possess in England ample means to maintain 
or restore order; but unfortunately there is no system, no code of 
tactics, by which these instruments can be used to the best advantage. 
Indeed we set to work in what may be termed a very crude manner, 
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merely directly opposing brute force to brute force, instead of using 
the means at the disposal of the authorities with the skill which is 
the outcome of reflection, common-sense, and experience. However 
capable the direction of the operations of the troops of order or 
disorder, skill cannot to any great extent be displayed unless 
the troops themselves are properly organised, disciplined, and 
accustomed to combined action. This fact in itself gives authority 
an immense advantage, for the army of disorder is so wanting in the 
qualifications above referred to, that it is capable only of moving in 
huge unwieldy masses, and quite incapable of mancuvring. It has, 
it is true, in its favour the weight of numbers, and the momentum 
caused by the foremost ranks being pressed irresistibly forward by 
the large majority in the rear, who either are ignorant of the danger 
awaiting them or are protected from its consequences. A mob, in 
short, is pushed on rather than drawn or led on, and provided those 
in the rear feel or fancy themselves safe, the courage or cowardice of 
those at the head of the column is a matter of comparatively little 
importance. We have, however, always acted as if such were not the 
fact, and our only notion of stopping, driving back, or dispersing a 
mob consists in making a bull-like rush at its head. 

I venture to suggest that the principles of military tactics are as 
applicable in a contest with a mob as in a pitched battle with a 
foreign army. I also submit that a mob possessing little cohesion, no 
organisation or discipline, and slight confidence in its extemporised 
leaders, and having, moreover, a sense of wrong-doing, is especially 
liable to moral influences, and consequently to panic. The above 
considerations form the basis of the following outline scheme. 

A mob is either stationary, with the exception that small portions 
make occasional brief rushes against the police, or on the march, with 
a view toreach the appointed scene of operations, or attacking either 
the police or another body of civilians. Let us deal with each case 
separately. 

The stationary mob is generally occupied in (a) listening to 
speeches, (b) making a demonstration, (c) attacking or plundering a 
house, (d) blocking a street. No matter, however, what its object 
may be, the same means, or almost the same means, should be em- 
ployed to deal with it. I of course assume that the authorities con- 
sider it necessary to disperse the mob. Generally speaking it will be 
found more easy to prevent the assembly than secure the dispersal of 
acrowd. The best way to prevent the gathering of the latter is to 
keep every one moving; also on the dispersal of a crowd, its con- 
stituent parts must be kept on the move and in as many directions 
as possible. To disperse a stationary crowd a direct attack by the 
police, or even by the troops, with an attempt to reach the core of 
the meeting, such as the platform, is not as a rule advisable. The 
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superior weight of the mob in such a case has to be overcome by the 
free use of batons or arms, and the police or soldiers are likely to be 
surrounded. If the front ranks of the mob are by a sudden ..:3h of 
the police forced back, or should a panic caused by fear of soldiers 
arise, many foolish but innocent spectators are exposed to the danger 
of being thrown down and trampled to death. At all events, the 
contest should be begun by shredding off as it were corners and the 
outermost ranks of the mob, and this process should be carried on 
quietly at several spots simultaneously. If possible, by a combina- 
tion of moral and physical force, a group of the mob should be got 
to move away from the crowd; the probability is that many will 
follow without knowing why, simply from the sheep-like instinct 
which men display when assembled in any numbers. When the 
crowd has been thinned from the outside, and is beginning to sway 
about somewhat, the police, forming a long triangle with short base, 
might endeavour to insinuate their way in firmly, but without more 
violence or noise than is necessary, and disintegrate the crowd. An 
endeavour to penetrate to the centre and to arrest the speakers 
should not be made till the last moment. In fact the harangues of 
the speakers and the applause of their immediate surrounders favour 
the action of the police by drawing away attention from the latter. 
As for the arrest of the speakers, that can easily be accomplished 
when the crowd has been broken up. To attempt it earlier would 
only be to concentrate and give cohesion to the mob. When the 
mob is merely blocking a street to prevent say the passage of the 
general public, the troops, or a procession, &c., there is generally 
only one front, i.e. the mob are looking in one direction for the 
arrival of those whom it is desired to stop. In that case no effort 
should be made to directly drive back the mob, for the reasons which 
we have already given. The front should be watched and its atten- 
tion attracted by a portion of the police, but the real efforts should 
be made by two or three strong detachments shredding off succes- 
sively men in the rear and on the flanks. When that process has 
gone on for some little time, bodies of police may boldly attempt to 
make several lanes simultaneously in the mob from one flank to the 
other, and thus disintegrate it. Deprived of solid support in the 
rear, the men in front will probably lose heart, and be easily driven 
away or arrested. It must be remembered that the people on the 
outskirts and rear of a crowd are often only influenced by curiosity, 
and almost always are the least determined members of the mob. In 
the case of a mob attacking a house, the proceedings of the police 
must be somewhat modified. Delay under such circumstances is 
dangerous, and energetic measures must be adopted. I would advise 
that the bulk of the police available should be formed into a solid 
column with a front of four, and should with a cheer charge the 
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flank of the foremost row of the assailants, using truncheons freely ; 
at the same time a smaller body should attack the flank of the rear- 
most rows. 

Ihave a great belief in the efficacy of fire-engines against a mob. 
Wet clothes damp ardour ; few men are brave when cold and wet ; 
and this fact is so well-known that a certain French politician living 
in Paris during a period of excitement was in the habit as soon as 
he rose of looking out of window, and if he found that it was raining 
would exclaim with a sigh of relief, “No revolution to-day.” We 
also learn that when Louis Philippe was replacing Napoleon’s statue 
on the column in the Place Vendome, the Napoleonists assembled 
continually in excited crowds round the pedestal. The crowds were, 
however, soon dispersed by copious streams of water being pumped 
on them. The material effect of a stream of water projected from a 
fire-engine through a hose is considerable. No man can stand 
against it. Besides, on the principle that the mishaps of others 
afford human beings a certain amount of satisfaction, the members 
of a crowd are sure to laugh at seeing their companions wetted, 
and a crowd which begins to laugh, ceases to be dangerous. I would 
therefore suggest that whenever a serious disturbance is anticipated 
a few fire-engines should be placed at the disposal of the police. 

To return from this digression, I will now deal with the case of a 
mob onthe march. Hitherto the method of proceeding is to oppose a 
direct resistance to the head. This is a mistake, for the force at the 
disposal of the authorities is generally, nay, almost always, inferior in 
numbers to the mob. I would recommend a plan very different from 
the above. The great point is to first of all disintegrate the mob, 
i.e. break it up into small parties. Most of the system of tactics 
suggested for dealing with a stationary mob is also applicable in 
this case. As to details, the head of the moving mob should be 
observed and hindered by a portion of the police, but the latter should 
not attempt to stop the head of the procession by main force. It is 
easier to turn off, than to stop, the mob. Hence endeavours should 
be made occasionally to divert its head down a side street, and when 
a certain number have gone by to allow the bulk to proceed in the 
original direction. If this process be repeated several times the 
mob will be broken up into manageable fragments. It may be said 
that it is no easy thing to divert a living stream, but by suddenly 
charging or threatening to charge the head of the column and 
simultaneously opening a way by a cross street close at hand and 
getting a few of the mob to take the new direction, the object may 
be effected, for a crowd is always ready to follow an example. A 
good plan is for the police to have a few roughs in their pay and 
employ them to set the example required. These broken-off frag- 
ments of the mob can when they have gone a short way be disposed of 
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very easily by a few policemen assisted if necessary by special 
constables. Of course this diversion would be of little avail if the 
detached fragments were allowed to retrace their steps and rejoin the 
principal body ; but an essential part of my plan is to occupy with 
troops, police, or special constable all the entrances from cross streets 
into the line of route. By so doing the authorities have it in their 
power at any moment to attack the mob in flank and cut the column 
into slices. The great point is to pare off the column from the rear, 
and this can best be done by successively making at intervals a rush 
across the street and chopping off the tail, turning it if possible off 
the main line of route. It cannot be too much borne in mind that 
the strength of a mob consists in the mass, generally without reso- 
lution or fixed purpose, which pushes on the leaders, who from fear 
of personal consequences would often be glad to stop or go back if 
the pressure would allow them to do so. The brains are in the head 
and the physical force in the body of the column. The thinner the 
latter, i.e. the narrower its front, the more easily is it dealt with. 

It is therefore a good plan to keep bodies of police (or troops, 
preferably cavalry) moving backwards and forwards along the pave- 
ment or the sides of the roadway. These bodies of troops should not 
attempt to stop the progress of the mob, but merely to shoulder 
them off as much as possible towards the centre of the street. They 
at the same time protect the houses. The bodies of troops or police 
occupying the entrance of the cross streets serve, in addition to the 
uses mentioned above, to prevent the reinforcing of the mob by 
people coming down these streets. The rear of the mob should be 
followed, both in order to arrest or send away persons by degrees and to 
prevent any accession of numbers from behind. A cord or rope 
stretched across the street about eighteen inches above the ground 
will be found useful, for if the mob are moving rapidly many per- 
sons will stumble over or be pushed over it, and those who follow 
will fall over those who are in front. 

It often happens, especially in Ireland, that a body of police is 
besieged ina house. In such a case a good way to assist direct de- 
fence is for a portion of the garrison, if it be possible, and they can be 
spared, to slip out unperceived, and making a circuit to charge with 
a rush and a shout the rear or flank—the latter in preference— 
of the assailants. A mob is especially liable to panic, and half-a- 
dozen policemen unexpectedly appearing will suggest the arrival of 
a force ten times as large. 

I now come to the question of the employment of troops. The 
Duke of Wellington, in the Chartist demonstration in London in 
1848, thought it wise to keep his force at hand but out of sight. 
It seems to me that the great captain was right, and that the troops 
should not be shown till it is intended that they should act. It can- 
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not be wise to allow the mob time to familiarise themselves with the 
sight of the military and to count their numbers. On the contrary, 
a great moral effect is produced by the sudden appearance of the 
military, especially if it be known that they are brought to the spot, 
not to be stoned and insulted, but to act with effect if the mob do 
not immediately give way. I do not advocate hasty or extreme 
violence, but I do emphatically urge in the interests alike of humanity 
and order that in the case of a riot the troops are for use and not for 
show. They should never be broken up into small numbers, and when 
warning is given that force will be used if the people do not disperse 
within a given time, and that time should be short, no further delay 
should take place. If, however, the mob be not very aggressive and 
desperate, a charge by infantry with unfixed bayonets will frequently 
suffice; for a thrust in the pit of the stomach with the muzzle of a rifle 
is byno means agreeable, neither can it be said that a blow with the butt 
of a rifle on the shins isa pleasant salute. If more than this be needed 
then the effect of fire should be tried. I venture, however, with all 
respect for the regulations, to submit that if matters are so bad that 
firing is needed at all, it should be such as to produce a terrifying 
impression on the mob; if it fall short of that it is apt to irritate 
instead of cowing. Consequently I would suggest that not fewer 
than twelve men should fire at first, and that if the crowd do not 
then at once flee a second volley by an equal body of men should 
promptly follow. The object being to disable and frighten rather 
than to slay, the troops should fire from a kneeling position and 
aim at the shin. Moreover, by this means the danger of the bullets 
ranging far and striking either the most innocent members of the 
mob, i.e. those in rear, or peaceful persons a mile off, will be avoided. 
Buck shot are, however, preferable to bullets. If it can be managed 
there should be a fire on the flank as well as on the front of the 
crowd. As soon as the mob begin to turn, they should be followed 
up rapidly, but steadily, with fixed bayonets, so as to give no oppor- 
tunity of rallying, and to keep up the terror. In some cases, 
especially in open ground, a charge of cavalry is more humane than, 
and equally as effective as, the action of infantry. The charge should 
be made in line, with supports on each flank, at a fast trot, or at 
most a canter. The troopers should rely as much as possible on the 
action of their horses, and the edge not the point of the sword 
should be used. The former is more terrifying and inflicts uglier- 
looking wounds, and yet is less likely to prove fatal than the latter. 
If possible, the troopers should aim at the arms and legs of the mob, 
though, if the latter resist viciously, a few cuts across the face are 
desirable. 

Artillery should only be used as a last resource, and then case-shot 
should be employed; but when it comes to cannon the riot has 
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developed into an attempt at revolution, and the only object of the 
military commanders should be at any cost to stamp out resistance. 
In such a case as that it may be assumed that the houses adjoining 
the troops will be occupied by the insurrectionists, and then the 
tactics should be such as those employed when a garrison which has 
been driven from the ramparts continues its resistance in the streets. 
For example, detachments accompanied by sappers should break 
into a building and force their way from house to house till they get 
in rear of the enemy, shells and hand-grenades being thrown down the 
chimneys or through any other openings in order to dislodge the 
occupants of a house. If this house-to-house fighting requires too 
much time, or for any other reason is unadvisable, an artillery or 
rifle fire should be delivered down the centre of the street, while on 
each side, close to the walls, should march a body of soldiers in single 
file, firing at any who may show themselves at the windows on the 
opposite side. 

My object, however, is not so much to write on the best means 
of dealing with revolution, but to show how, in my opinion, a riot 
can be prevented from becoming one. As I have said above, this 
object may be accomplished without much bodily injury to any one 
concerned, by the adoption of a simple system of tactics, if the 
disturbance is in its earlier stages dealt with firmly. In the case of the 
police, I have gone into those tactics minutely. In the case of the 
military I have treated the subject more generally. Whether, how- 
ever, police or military be employed, the main principles are the 
same. 

In conclusion, I would again impress upon my readers that, if the 
actors in a disorderly drama are thought to be not merely mischievous 
but really vicious, then calculated, methodical, and controlled severity 
will prove in the long run the truest humanity. 

W. W. Knoitys. 
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Tue time of Parliament is beyond all comparison the most precious 
possession of the people of these kingdoms. Whether we consider 
its mere money value, as measured by the earnings of its professional 
and mercantile members, or its potentiality for good to the nation, 
this is demonstrably and obviously true. Notwithstanding this, it 
is notoriously wasted as nothing else is wasted; worse than this, its 
waste is attended by an amount of mental discomfort to all patriotic 
men, and a loss of health and energy to members of the House, 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. 

During the time I sat in the House I had on the paper 
of the House most carefully considered measures for the correc- 
tion of acknowledged abuses. The public sympathy was great on 
their behalf, and a large majority of the members of the House 
approved of them; but nothing could be done; they were never 
reached, or, if reached, the time available for considering them was 
wholly inadequate, owing to the great congestion of business before 
the House. My case was that of many, many others, and I only 
mention it to show how it was that I felt with the utmost keenness, 
and deplored, oh, how ardently! the dreadful waste of the time of 
the House and its utter impotence to help itself. 

This state of things led me to reflect by the hour upon possible 
remedies, and the result of this thoughtful examination of the 
subject I now propose to submit to the judgment of the public. 

Nearly everybody deplores the existing state of affairs, and there is 
in the public mind a perfect enthusiasm of determination to apply a 
remedy, or remedies, if any such can be suggested, which it can be 
shown will not work too much evil in other directions. It is 
remarkable to me that the public attention has been, and is, fixed 
almost exclusively upon one only of what appear to me several 
possible remedies—that is the closure. 

This remedy, however, will not, even if adopted, with such safe- 
guards as will prevent its resulting in loss of the freedom of debate, 
result in anything like the saving of time which other means are 
capable of effecting; and, indeed, when it is considered how pro- 
tracted the debates must necessarily be which will precede its adop- 
tion, and the comparative infrequency of the occasions which will 
admit of its application, it seems doubtful whether it will even effect 
any saving of time at all, at least during the session of its discussion 
and adoption. 
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In place, therefore, of giving my view of the form this particular 
remedy should assume if adopted, I will submit some other ways of 
saving time which have after much consideration commended them- 
selves to my judgment. 

The time of Parliament is thus disposed of. After prayers, 
private bills, and questions, which are the first things dealt with 
each day, the time of Monday is at the disposal of Government; on 
Tuesdays, notices of motion are considered ; Wednesdays, Bills of 
private members only are dealt with; Thursdays are Government 
days; and on Friday the paper is always headed with the words 
“Supply : Committee.” 

I propose to deal first with Friday. For the general public it 
will not be superfluous to say here, that when the House is sitting 
with the Speaker in the chair, and it is desired that the House should 
go into committee, some member moves the following resolution : 
“That the Speaker now leave the chair.” This being carried 
the Speaker retires and the Chairman of Committees takes the chair 
under and in front of the Speaker’s chair, and the House is then 
in committee or there is, as it is called, a committee of the whole 
House. 

From the heading of the order book for Fridays, it is obvious 
that the original purpose was that the estimates of expenditure 
should then be considered. But this is literally the last thing that 
is done, and on very many occasions it is not done at all; but this 
is what happens. Notices of motion on going into committee of 
supply have been previously given by members ad libitum, and are 
successively moved and discussed at length as amendments to the 
motion ‘“‘ That the Speaker now leave the chair,” and until these are 
all disposed of, the consideration of the estimates cannot be entered 
upon, and over and over again they are not reached at all during 
the sitting. 

This use of the time of the House for one out of every four nights 
that Parliament sits is based upon the rule of conduct embodied in 
the phrase “ grievances before supplies.” Now what is the origin 
of this phrase, this rule of conduct? It had its origin in times when 
the monarch was more powerful than Parliament, and our ancestors 
in the time of Edward II. fcund, or at least those of them who were 
elected to serve in Parliament, found, that the monarch never sum- 
moned a Parliament at all until he was in urgent want of money 
for the conduct of war or other purposes, and when they met money 
was asked for, and as soon as it was voted Parliament was dissolved 
and the members sent about their business. But there were urgent 
public wants which needed consideration, there were great grievances 
to be complained of, so it was found that the only way in which 
they could secure time for the discussion of these matters was to 
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insist upon discussing them before they voted money. They took this 
course, and the practice crystallised into the expression “ grievances 
before supplies.” 

It is scarcely needful to say that circumstances are now totally 
different from what they were then. Parliament itself is now the 
paramount authority and sits as long as it pleases, and to expend 
one whole evening out of every four, not in operative legislation, but, 
in deference to an absolutely worn-out precedent, in the discussion 
of miscellaneous topics, is a great abuse and a great folly. Let 
us suppose that our ancestors in Edward’s time could now be con- 
sulted on our slavish adherence toa rule of conduct they had laid 
down in such a different condition of affairs. I think that however 
strongly we might evince our sense of their wisdom they would have 
a very mean opinion of ours. 

I would therefore, as my first recommendation, say, abolish this 
pernicious precedent, and let Fridays revert to the Government of 
the day. It could be easily done, and the remedy would immediately 
come into operation. The newrule should run thus: “That no 
amendment shall be put to the motion that the Speaker now leave the 
chair on going into committee of supply.” 

Just consider the enormous advantage to legislation which this 
sensible course would secure. Assuming that the adequate considera- 
tion of the estimates would absorb two-fifths of the Fridays thus 
redeemed from the academic discussion of irrelevant subjects, there 
would still be a clear gain of time equal to no less than thirty per 
cent. on that now available to the Government, in addition to securing 
for the estimates a degree of attention they have not received probably 
for fifty years, certainly not since the time of Joseph Hume. To 
forego these great advantages in deference to a rule of conduct laid 
down in 1310 would be just as rational and not a whit more so than 
to insist upon our soldiers going into battle with crossbows instead of 
firearms because at that period our battles were fought and won with 
bows and arrows. 

I should like to add here a few words on the estimates themselves. 
When I first entered Parliament, in 1868, I was one of twelve or 
fourteen members who were earnestly desirous of promoting judicious 
retrenchment. All of us carefully studied the estimates and made 
some effort to carry out our views. It soon, however, became plain 
that we could do nothing effectual, owing mainly to the total inade- 
quacy of the time left for this business. It should be borne in mind 
that that little was when the House (including the economists) was 
weary, worn out in fact by long hours of previous debate, quite as 
wearying to the hearers as to the speakers. Just imagine yourself 
listening to a sermon an hour long; then, without pause, to another 
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and another, for seven or eight hours, what condition would you then 
be in for transacting business, essentially of details ? 

And yet the proper business of Fridays’ “ Supply ” could be done, 
and done well, if proper time were given to it. The House contains 
in rich abundance first-rate men of business, although many of them 
are no great talkers. Suppose a dozen such men as the late Mr. 
Samuda, Sir Donald Currie, Mr. Cory (Belfast), and others like 
them, took the navy estimates in hand, another group of specially 
qualified men took the army estimates, and men like Whitbread, 
Rylands, Gregory, Sclater-Booth, Pell, Gorst, Paget, Sir J. Bailey, 
Arnold, and Holland took the civil service and miscellaneous 
estimates, it is hardly possible to overrate the good they would do. 
The estimates are growing year by year; there is no efficient check 
upon them; the tendency of the departments is ever to increased 
expenditure ; and under the present no-system of votes on account 
right up to July, and then a hurried rush of the remainder, they 
will continue to grow larger and larger still. 

Talk of ‘“ grievances before supplies ”—the real grievance (and a 
very formidable grievance it is) is that the time which ought to be 
given to examination and check of expenditure is withdrawn from 
this most important duty, and spent upon mere talk on every con- 
ceivable subject. 

As the whole of Tuesday in every week is set apart for the dis- 
cussion of notices of motion, and as Tuesdays can be made far more 
available for this purpose than at present, I think no one will deny 
that there is absolutely no good reason why this reform should not be 
adopted, and that without delay. 

I repeat that this simple remedy, this eminently reasonable pro- 
posal, would secure adequate consideration of the national expendi- 
ture, and would besides give to the Government of the day thirty per 
cent. more time than it now has. I do not contend against all con- 
sideration of subjects which are not intended, at least presently, 
to issue in legislation, but surely one day in four is sufficient for 
these miscellaneous matters, and Tuesday is by the rules of the 
House set apart wholly for notices of motion. It might perhaps be 
argued that even Tuesdays should for a time be utilised by Govern- 
ment, at least as long as the existing congestion of legislation exists ; 
but if this is not asked, at least it must be admitted that Tuesdays are 
abundantly sufficient for mere speech-making. 

Friday is devoted to this, simply because Friday is the set time 
for considering the estimates, and further because long-established 
usage prescribes that grievances shall precede supply. The con- 
tinued maintenance of this rule so long after every vestige of the 
state of things which called it into existence has passed away, affords 
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a most wonderful instance of the almost irresistible vis inertia’ of 
custom—of what Mr. Justice Stephen well calls the force of 
inveterate habit. 

Members of the House, especially those who have become familiar 
with the practice of the House, are apt to subordinate their own 
judgment to what is sometimes called the wisdom of our ancestors. 
They suppose that the rules, though reaching the amazing number of 
no less than four hundred and forty, have each and all been adopted 
after careful consideration and for good reasons. This may be con- 
ceded. The error lies in assuming that the circumstances which 
justified the rule at the outset continue in existence in every case. 
Fortunately the appeal for reform is no longer ‘to members alone; 
the public and the press are the court before which the appeal must 
now be made ; and to this court I submit that there is absolutely no 
reason against giving Friday to the Government. 

My second recommendation, if adopted, will effect a saving of time, 
not once a week only but every day; and although the saving, accord- 
ing to the best estimate I can form, would not exceed thirty minutes 
daily, yet this in the aggregate would equal another seven per cent. 
of time to the Government. Incidentally I may remark, it would 
also greatly reduce the work and worry of ministers. 

Mr. Fry, the member for Bristol, speaking in Bath in the autumn 
of 1884, said that “between the commencement of the session, 
February 6th, 1884, and the 24th day of June, there had been no 
less than one thousand six hundred and ninety-two (1,692) questions 
put to Ministers on Government nights, whilst on the remaining 
nights only seven hundred and eighty-six (786) had been put.” This 
statement was so suggestive that I carried the investigation of this 
particular matter a little further, and found that whilst during that 
period an average of thirteen questions only had been put to Ministers 
on non-Government nights, the average number put to them on 
Government nights had been no less than 40:3. 

Mr. Fry also remarks that the mere figures are not all the case, 
for taking as an instance April 3rd, the seventy-two questions on the 
paper contained one hundred and ninety-eight inquiries, and to these 
were added on the spur of the moment, and of course without notice, 
forty-three more, making in all two hundred and fourteen (214) ques- 
tions in one night. Every member must have observed that whereas 
formerly those questions only were put, the answers to which were 
of general interest, a practice has grown up of putting questions 
which are not of general interest—questions of what a minister said, 
or did not say, many years ago—questions touching foreign affairs 
of the utmost delicacy and importance—questions, in short, rather 
intended to embarrass than to obtain information. Now no such 
question, it seems to me, should be put on the sole authority of one 
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member ; but if such a question is proposed and receives the approval 
of the House generally, then of course nothing further is to be 
said. 

The questions should be put at the close of the sitting (how would 
a political meeting out of doors settle to work if questions preceded 
speaking ?), and no questions not on the paper should be allowed to 
be put at all. 

I suggest the following course. Let the questions, as now, be 
circulated amongst the members, but not, as now, with the names of 
the members proposing to put them. Then let each member initial 
those only which he considers of sufficient importance to be put and 
answered, and let him give the paper of questions so initialled to 
the doorkeeper on entering the House. Let only those questions be 
put which have the support of a majority of members voting; the 
remainder would then be excluded, as in the opinion of the majority 
not of sufficient importance to occupy the time of the House. They 
need not be excluded utterly ; there could be no objection to their 
being again proposed for a place. It would follow that a proportion 
of those now put would be excluded, and that time would be much 
economised. 

Ex-Cabinet Ministers should be exempted from the proposed new 
rule, “ That no questions be put except those of which notice has 
been given, and which have received the sanction of a majority of 
members.” 

It only remains to me in connection with this topic to point out 
that it would be possible, though perhaps not probable, that a number 
of members could combine to vote for certain questions. If this pro- 
ceeding obtained, after a session had been given to the new rule, the 
rule could be strengthened in one or both of two ways: Ist, by in- 
creasing the majority needed to give place to a question ; and 2nd, by 
limiting the number of questions to be put in one sitting, for which 
the average number of questions put on non-Government nights 
(thirteen) might be adopted with demonstrable fairness, as it is 
evident that is the number asked for information, and questions 
cannot be allowed to be put down the only object of which is to 
waste time. 

I now come to my third recommendation ; it relates to the consi- 
deration of the disposal of the time of the House on Tuesdays. On 
this day notices of motion take precedence of the orders of the 
day. These embrace a very wide range of subjects indeed, and are 
some of them of great interest, and in some cases prepare the 
way for future legislation, though this function is not quite as 
important as formerly, since the press and the magazines now run it 
hard in this respect. Still the opportunities which it affords to 
members to bring into notice various important matters may be held 
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to justify the devotion of Tuesdays to this purpose, although it 
absorbs a fourth part of the time of the House. 

But though many really important subjects are brought before the 
House on Tuesdays, it is also the case that very frequently matters 
entirely too trivial are introduced, matters which it is sheer waste of 
valuable time to discuss. This is owing to the manner in which the 
order of precedence for the subjects set down for discussion has been 
settled. The order of precedence is arranged by a process called 
balloting ; but this is a misnomer ; balloting implies voting, implies 
choice or selection, whereas in this all choice is excluded, and pure 
blind chance alone determines the result. 

For those who are not in Parliament I will make this plain by 
describing the process. Members desirous of bringing any matter 
before the House walk to the table, and each one writes his name on 
a sheet of blue-lined foolscap ; the lines are an inch apart, and num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.; the sheet is headed ‘ Notices of Motion.” 
Some of the members (for all kinds of people are sent to Parlia- 
ment), choose what they consider lucky numbers ; most write on the 
first disengaged line. This list is handed to the Speaker. A glass 
globe, like those used for gold fish, is placed before one of the clerks 
of the table ; this contains small slips of paper folded up, which are also 
numbered on the inside 1, 2, 3, 4, &e. The clerk, after carefully stirring 
round the slips with his hand, takes out one, unfolds it, and calls out 
the number written upon it, whereupon Mr. Speaker refers to that 
number on the sheet in his hand, and then calls upon the member 
whose name is on that line. The member then gets up and gives 
notice that he will “call the attention of the House to &c., &.;” 
and no matter how trivial the subject of that notice, no matter how 
important may be another matter coming after it, the first place is 
unalterably his. So it happens, not seldom, that the priceless time of 
Parliament is occupied (would it be too strong to write wasted ?) upon 
matters which ought not to occupy it at all, and sometimes it even 
happens that the subject is so unimportant and the prolixity of its 
mover so well known that members will not attend in sufficient num- 
ber, and the House is “counted out,” and the whole sitting lost to 
the country. 

It will be seen that the process is improperly called balloting. It 
is simply what workmen call a raffle, for of course the substitution of 
a glass globe for a pitcher employed in the raffle is not material. The 
most precious possession of the people is raffled for, just as a goose or 
a leg of mutton is in a public-house. Any one who wants to see the 
most august assembly in the world, comprising the greatest states- 
men, the most learned lawyers, important country gentlemen, rich 
bankers, and first-rate men of business solemnly engaged in this 
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childish and vulgar manner, can see it so engaged every Tuesday and 
every Friday while the House is sitting, and, incredible as it may seem 
to the public, it is in this way, and in this way only, that the time of 
every Tuesday and Friday is disposed of. Two days in each week ! 
Equal to the whole time allotted to the Government! It will be seen 
that this senseless proceeding is not only open to the objection that it 
frequently gives the priority to unimportant matters, but that it also 
as frequently excludes altogether matters of the utmost importance. 
I have known the late Mr. Fawcett, try, unsuccessfully, a whole 
session to secure a place for bringing before the House the state of 
our Indian Empire. 

Consider also the possible abuse of this raffling. Mr. Fawcett was 
a high-minded man, who governed himself by the spirit of the rules 
of the House. If he had not been so, he could easily have made four 
or five copies of his notice and have given each to a friend, with the 
understanding that whichever name was first called should give that 
notice, thus multiplying his chances five or six times. He could also, 
it is plain, have gone further in this direction, and if he had wished 
for any reason to give trouble all round, could easily have done so. 

The remedy I suggest is this. Let the notices of motion be cir- 
culated on a separate sheet as now, but not as now with the names of 
the movers in the margin. Let each member put the figure 1 in the 
margin opposite the motion he deems most important, 2 opposite 
the second in importance, and so on; and let him on reaching the 
House give this up to the doorkeeper. The results could be easily 
ascertained during prayers, and an amended list made out, in accord- 
ance with the voting, for the use of Mr. Speaker. We should secure 
by this method that what the House deemed most important, snould 
be first considered. There would be these further advantages: Ist, 
the time of the House would not be wasted upon wretched trivi- 
alities; and 2nd, there would be no “counts-out” at all, for the 
House would always be willing to proceed to the consideration of 
subjects selected by itself as worthy of immediate attention. 

A little reflection will show that the principle of selection I recom- 
mend is already acted upon by the House upon every occasion when a 
count-out occurs; the House ipso facto decides that a certain subject 
is not worth its consideration, and rejects it accordingly. But at 
what a cost ? It has to reject the good as well as the bad, and has 
to sacrifice a whole sitting. 

Of course, no paper treating of economising the time of the House 
can omit the consideration of the closure or other regulation of 
debate, but I am anxious that the three proposals already made 
should be considered by themselves in the first instance, for these 
reasons: Ist, that everybody in and out of the House is competent 
VOL. XL. N.S. 3C 
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to form a decided opinion upon the alterations already suggested ; 
2nd, that they are likely to occasion little difference of opinion ; 
3rd, that they are scarcely open to objection that can be avowed 
(they can scarcely be opposed by any save those who are not willing 
that efficiency should be restored to Parliament at all); 4th and 
lastly, because their adoption would save to Parliament (the first 
alone would do so) a far larger amount of time than will be likely 
to be saved by any closure whatever. 

Parliament is now labouring under a very nightmare of precedent, 
and needs a friendly external influence to awaken it, so that its giant 
energies shall again work freely. It is that service which I wish 
to assist public opinion to perform for it. 

SamvuEL PuiMso.t. 
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Tue one salient point of America is the Glacial Epoch. In Europe,. 


the Great Ice Age is but a pious opinion; in Canada and the 
Northern States it is a tremendous fact, still devastating with its 
mass of tumbled débris the cultivable fields in every direction. The 
havoc wrought by the universal ice-sheet, indeed, renders by far the 
greater part of north-eastern America permanently unfit for human 
tillage. Square mile after square mile of the St. Lawrence basin 
and the Massachusetts hills has been ground flat to the naked rock, 
and shaven clean into smooth rounded bosses, by the ceaseless action 
of that enormous natural jack-plane. The backbone of Canada con- 
sists of a low granitic ridge, worn down to a stump by the grinding 
ice-sheet, with the bare gneiss scarcely covered in places by some 
thin scattering of infertile soil. Hardly a stunted pine-tree or a 
straggling blueberry-bush can find a foothold anywhere in the 
shallow crannies where the rock has weathered into a crumbling 
trench. The great central ra: ge of New England, again, from the 
Green Mountains of Vermont to the Connecticut hills, is almost as 
barren, rocky, and desolate, and for the same reason. So are the 
dividing-ridges of the Mohawk, the Hudson, the Susquehanna, and 
the Ohio River. In all the more mountainous or elevated regions, 
in short, the ice has simply cleared away everything bodily from the 
surface of the earth, and left nothing behind but a bald rounded 
surface, scantily occupied, even at the present day, by casual colonies 
of struggling trees. 

As one steams out of Boston towards the Hoosac tunnel, or on to 
Albany along the Springfield line, it is impossible not to realise with 
what delight Agassiz must first have gazed upon the universal evi- 
dences of glacial action which, I will not say fill, but rather con- 
stitute New York, New England, and the Middle States. In the 
old world, the fiery Swiss naturalist had been struggling hard, with 
all the magnetic energy of his nature, to make a sceptical few accept 
the proofs of a Great Ice Age on the striated rocks in the Beddgelert 
Valley or the scanty moraines scattered among the corries of the 
Scotch Highlands. In the new world, he found the entire area of 
the Eastern States one vast jumble of moraine and boulder-clay, of 
erratic blocks and roches moutonnées, of polished hills and ice-worn 
basins. It would be impossible for anybody, however sceptical, 
however unimaginative, to doubt in America the historical reality of 
the Glacial Epoch. Every Eastern farmer still spends half his time 
in picking off his fields the rounded boulders left behind among his 
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stone-strewn furrows by the melting undertow of the all-embracing 
ice-sheet. 

To realise the profound effect visibly produced upon the whole 
face of nature in the new world by the glaciation of two hundred 
thousand years ago, we have only to imagine the existing ice-cap 
melted bodily by some secular change off the frozen surface of our 
modern Greenland. As the ice gradually retreated and disappeared, 
it would leave behind it, on the ridges, a slippery mass of smooth and 
polished naked rock ; in the interstices or valleys, a mighty mud-field, 
composed of the drift or boulder-clay—that is to say, of the ground- 
up detritus of sand and earth, rubbed off the rocks by the constant 
downward movement of the ice, and largely intermixed with boulders 
and erratic blocks of all sizes, colours, shapes, and materials. This 
“till,” or ground moraine, or glacial drift, would form at first the 
only cultivable soil that a fresh race of immigrants might perhaps 
attack in the newly made plains of a warmer Greenland. The 
mountains or hills, planed smooth and low, and as yet unweathered 
into pinnacles and crannies, would allow no roothold for tree or 
shrub; and even the till in the intervening valleys would be so 
thickly choked with big round stones, that only after many pickings 
would it be possible to run a plough or harrow through the stiff 
mass of heterogeneous rubble. 

Now that was just the condition of northern America about the 
end of the last glaciation, say no more than some eighty thousand 
years ago. The whole north had gone solid for ice. The crystal 
sheet that covered the surface of the entire continent, as far south as 
Baltimore and Washington, must at the time of its greatest exten- 
sion have had a thickness of which the puny modern coating of 
Greenland and the Antarctic land—those last relics of the old polar 
caps—can scarcely give us any adequate conception. The ice lay so 
deep and high that it ground smooth the summits of the Catskills, 
three thousand feet above the Hudson Valley ; and the scratches and 
polishing due to its ceaseless motion may be still observed among the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, at a height of 5,500 feet above 

sea-level. A hundred yards higher still, the glacial mud lies 
even now upon the upper slopes and combes of Mount Washington. 
We may probably conclude, therefore, that the ice at its thickest 
rose to at least some six thousand feet above the general level of the 
North American plainlands. And this vast moving continent of solid 
glacier pressed slowly and surely, ever downward, from the Arctic 
regions to its fixed melting-point in the latitude of Maryland. As 
it went, it wore down the eternal hills like hummocks in its march, 
and filled the intermediate troughs with wide sheets of rubbish from 
their eroded material. The grooves worn in the solid Silurian lime- 
stone by the shores of Lake Ontario look in places like big rounded 
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channels, and in their regularity and parallel arrangement, always 
running approximately from north to south, closely simulate some 
gigantic product of human workmanship. In places the rock seems 
almost to undulate, as if upheaved and disturbed from below by some 
long rolling wave-like convulsion. 

All northern America, as we see it to-day, is the natural result of 
this terrific orgy of profound glaciation. The great continent always 
does things on the big scale ; and when the ice set to work to ruin 
the smiling fields of the genial Pliocene period, it ruined them in 
good earnest, as if it really meant it. From the Atlantic to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, and from the latitude of Maryland up 
to the eternal snows, all America still suffers visibly to the naked 
eye from the havoc wrought by that long and widespread secular 
calamity. The mountains, to be sure, have slowly weathered down 
in process of time, and vegetation has spread tentatively among the 
rifts and ravines excavated on their flanks ; but in most places even 
now where there are still or once were mountains, the greater part 
of the land remains as mere shining flats of polished rock, naked and 
not ashamed, or barely covered with a girdle of foliage strewn here 
and there upon its rugged loins. The moraines and drift still occupy 
the better part of the intervening spaces; and though the native 
vegetation here grows thicker and lusher, the cultivated fields attest 
abundantly, by their frequent heaps of picked-out boulders, with 
what ceaseless toil in these stony basins tillage has been brought up 
at last to its present low and shabby level. It is only in a few rare 
spots by the river sides, in the Eastern States at least, that any depth 
of alluvial soil, spread over the surface by floods since glacial times, 
gives rise to meadows of deep grass, or to cornfields which approach, 
at a dismal distance, our European standard of good farming. I 
speak, of course, of the East alone. In the West, the profounder 
alluvium of the great central basin has had time to collect, from the 
Mississippi and Missouri tributaries, over the vast areas which form 
the American and Canadian wheat-belt. 

It is the Great Ice Age, too, that is mainly answerable for the 
very inconvenient and awkward distances between American cities. 
For eastward but few spots exist, and those mainly along the river 
valleys, that lend themselves readily to human tillage. The greater 
part even of old-settled Massachusetts remains to this day under 
primeval forest, and will probably remain so, at least as long as an 
acre of wheat-land continues unoccupied in the unencumbered plains 
of the Western grain-belt. Immense areas in the Eastern States are 
naturally far more unfit for agricultural use than any part of Wales 
or the Scotch Highlands. The only district of Britain, indeed, that 
can give the faintest idea of such unconquerable barrenness may be 
found in the slopes of the Llawllech range, that stretches at the 
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back of Harlech and Barmouth. Hence it happens that the popula- 
tion in Eastern America concentrates itself entirely around a few 
great Atlantic commercial emporiums—New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; straggles somewhat more sparsely up the agri- 
cultural valleys of the Hudson, the Connecticut, the St. Lawrence or 
the Ottawa; and leaves the vast ridges of intervening highland or 
low ice-worn plateau in almost untouched and primitive wildness. 
Eastern America consists, in short, of some few solitary islets of 
civilisation, sprinkled at long distances through a great sea of serried 
forest and uncultivable woodland. In the West, once more, things 
are very different; there, a marvellous network of railways through 
the flat central basin, interlacing and looping at every point, shows 
at once on the map potentialities for the future support of a teeming 
population. 

On the other hand, while America has suffered immensely in her 
geographical and agricultural features from the Great Ice Age, she 
has suffered far less in her fauna and flora than poor peninsular and 
isolated Europe. For us, the Glacial epoch was a final catastrophe— 
the end of most things; for America it was merely an unfortunate 
episode. The second thing that strikes an English naturalist in New 
England, after he has got accustomed to the first flush of the all- 
pervading glacial phenomena, is the wonderful proportional richness 
of the vegetation and the animal life. In Evszope, and still more in 
England, we have only a bare score of indigenous mammals, only 
half a dozen or so of indigenous forest-trees—oaks and elms, ashes 
and maples, birches and beeches, pines and lime-trees. But in the 
American woods the wild beasts are large and numerous, the birds 
are multitudinous and multiform, the insects are innumerable, the 
names of the various forest-trees are legion. Scarcely any two one 
sees at the same moment are of the same species; and the diversity 
and beauty which this variety gives to the trunks and foliage forms 
one great charm of wild American woodland scenery. Life with us 
is poor and stunted; life in America is rich and manifold and vigorous 
and beautiful. 

Asa Gray has well pointed out the underlying reason for this 
marked difference between the plants and animals of the two con- 
tinents. On our side all the main mountain ranges—Pyrenees and 
Asturias, Alps and Carpathians, Balkans and Caucasus—trend ever 
regularly east and west, along the axis of the great subdivided 
peninsula of Europe. In America the two main mountain systems, 
the Rockies and the Alleghanies, with all their outliers and lateral 
ranges, trend ever regularly north and south, along the axis of the 
big, solid, undivided continent. Furthermore, Europe is sharply cut 
off from the south by the Mediterranean, and again just beyond the 
Atlas chain by the vast lifeless area of Sahara. When the enor- 
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mous ice-sheet of the glacial epoch began to form, it covered the 
northern half of our continent with its devastating mass, and chilled 
the frosty air of the remainder as far south as the Mediterranean. 
Even Spain and Italy must then have possessed a climate far more 
rigorous and forbidding than the climate of Labrador in our own day. 
Nor was this all; the Alps and the Apennines, the Sierras and the 
Carpathians, were each the centres of minor ice-sheets, of which a 
few shrunken representatives still remain ‘in the Mer de Glace and 
along the flanks of the Pic du Midi. But during the Great Ice 
Age these mountain glaciers extended far more widely in every 
direction over the better part of Switzerland and the Tyrol, of 
Southern France and Northern Italy. As the ice moved slowly ever 
southward, it pushed the warm Tertiary fauna and flora remorselessly 
before it, crushing them up and hemming them in between the 
northern ice-sheet and the Alps, the Alps and the sea, the Sierra and 
the Straits, the Straits and Sahara. Naturally, in such hard times 
the warmer types died out entirely, and only those sterner plants and 
animals which could accommodate themselves to the chilly conditions 
of the Glacial Period struggled through with bare life somehow into 
the succeeding epoch of secular summer. 

When the ice retreated slowly northward once more, it left 
behind it a Europe (and a Siberia) out of which all the largest, 
fiercest, and strongest animals, as well as half the most beautiful 
trees and shrubs and plants, had been utterly exterminated. The 
mammoth and the mastodon were gone for ever; the elephant and 
the rhinoceros were gone too ; the tapir and the hipparion, the hyzna 
and the monkey, the primitive panther and the sabre-toothed lion, 
all had disappeared from the face of our continent, and some of them 
utterly from the face of the earth. The European fauna and flora of 
the Pliocene age—the genial age just preceding the Glacial epoch— 
were richer and more luxuriant in type than those of sub-tropical 
South Africa at the present day. Chestnuts and liquidambars, laurels 
and cinnamons, ancestral tamarinds and Australian hakeas, with 
conifers like the big trees of the Mariposa grove, had flourished 
lustily in those happy years by the banks of the Seine, the Rhine, 
and the Danube. Through such forests of lush sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, early man—that dark and low-browed savage whose fire-marked 
flints the Abbé Bourgeois unearthed from the still earlier deposits of 
the Calcaire de Beauce—must have chased many wild and ferocious 
creatures now known to us only by the scanty bones of the Red Crag 
and the Belvedere-Schotter. The dinotherium, with his fearsome 
tusks, still basked in the sunshine by the river-bank at Eppelsheim ; 
the hippotherium, with his graceful Arab-like tread, still cantered 
lightly over the Vienna plains. The African hippopotamus lolled as 
commonly in the Rhone as in the Nile. Apes and gazelles gambolled 
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over the not yet classic soil of Attica, side by side with a gigantic 
wild boar, which fantastic science has not unaptly nicknamed 
Erymanthian, and with an extinct giraffe as huge in proportions as 
his modern African representative. ‘ The colossal size of many of its 
forms,” as Geikie puts it, “ is the characteristic mark of the Pliocene 
European fauna.”? But when the limitless ice-sheet swept all these 
gigantic creatures away before it, there was no point from which, on 
its retreat, they could re-enter the impoverished younger Europe. 
The Himalayas and the Hindoo Koosh, the Caucasus and the Caspian, 
Sahara and the Mediterranean, stretched between them one long 
heterogeneous but continuous barrier, cutting off the surviving fauna 
and flora of the fortunate south from the whole depopulated and 
devastated area of Siberia and Europe. 

The consequence is that our modern European fauna and flora are 
probably the poorest in size and variety to be found anywhere, in an 
equally large tract of country, over the whole face of the habitable 
globe. In insular Britain, and more especially in Ireland, this 
general poverty reaches at length its lowest depth. Even allowing 
for the extinct species killed off by man within the historical period, 
what is the miserable little sum-total of our British mammalian 
population at the very highest period of its recent development ? The 
red deer and the wild white cattle, the bear and the boar, the wolf 
and the fox, the beaver and the otter, the badger and the weasel, and 
a beggarly array of smaller wild beasts, such as squirrels, martens, 
rats, mice, shrews, hedgehogs, hares, rabbits, moles, and water-voles, 
Even of these, the largest and most interesting forms are gone long 
since ; only the smallest, most vermin-like, and (so to speak) weediest 
still survive, except under special artificial conditions of deliberate 
preservation. 

In America, on the other hand, when the advancing ice-sheet 
pushed the genial Pliocene fauna and flora southward before it, it 
pushed them on, not into the sea, the mountains, or the desert, but into 
the open lands of Carolina, Kentucky, and the Gulf States. There 
were no intervening Alps or Pyrenees, between which and the slowly 
southward marching ice-plain the plants and animals, attacked on 
front and rear, could be gradually crushed out of earthly existence. 
So the -ice advanced harmlessly to the point where American geolo- 
gists have of late detected its absolute terminal moraine, in a line 
running roughly along the parallel of 39° or 40°—about the boundary 
between the old slave and free States, in fact—and there for a time 
it halted on its march, leaving the plants and animals it displaced 
free to find their own quarters in the warmer plains from Florida to 
Texas, and from the Ohio River to the Gulf of Mexico. The country 
lay open from the Arctic circle to the tropic in Mexico. As the ice 
oscillated backward and forward (for the glacial era as a whole 
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embraced, as Dr. Croll and Dr. James Geikie have proved, from 
different points of view, many successive glacial and interglacial 
periods) the vegetation and the wild animals had full freedom to 
follow it closely northward during each long retreat, and to fall back 
southward again during each fresh spell of rigid glaciation. Asa 
consequence, the American fauna and flora have not suffered to any- 
thing like the same extent as the European from the pauperising 
effects of the continental ice-sheet. As soon as the ice got once clear 
off the face of the ground, trees and shrubs, beasts, birds, and insects, 
struck north once more, almost in as full force as ever, to occupy the 
soil their ancestors had left during the first chill that ended the 
halcyon days of the Pliocene epoch. 

No distinct break, therefore, divides the temperate and tropical 
American life-regions. Europe has no lion, no tiger, no jackal, no 
crocodile. But the puma (or “ panther ’’), in the native state, ranges 
from far south of the equator in Paraguay to far north of Hudson’s 
Bay, among the frozen shores of the Saskatchewan and the Athabaska. 
The coyote, or prairie wolf, is equally at home on the banks of the 
Missouri and in the North-West Territory. The black and brown 
bears, it is true, show themselves somewhat more exclusively northern 
in their tastes ; but the grizzly extends, with the utmost impartiality, 
from the Canadian Rockies as far south as Mexico. The richness of 
the Canadian fauna in animals like the lynxes, wolverines, racoons, 
minks, sables, skunks, badgers, otters, wild cats, and fishers, is very 
noticeable by the side of our marked European poverty. Flying 
squirrels, grey squirrels, and other bright little forestine rodents, 
abound in the woods of the St. Lawrence region. Woodchucks, 
musquash, and the so-called rabbit are everywhere common. Buffalo 
roam over the whole prairie-land. The moose and wapiti range far 
northward, till they encroach upon the region of the musk-ox, the 
caribou, and the polar bear. The great black war-eagle, the loon, 
and the wild duck give life and animation to the woods and lakes. 
Everywhere one feels oneself in the immediate presence of a large 
and luxuriant native wild life, to which porcupines and beavers, 
chipmunk and gophers, prairie dogs and shrew moles, Virginian 
deer and prong-horn antelopes, each in its own place, impart variety, 
novelty, and freshness. One recognises throughout in America the 
stamp of a great vigorous continent. Europe, on the contrary, has 
but the population of a narrow, poverty-stricken, outlying peninsula. 

The woods themselves point this obvious moral even more vividly 
and distinctly than the creatures that inhabit them. American wood- 
land runs riot in its richness. Lissome creepers recall the tangled 
bush-ropes and lianas of the tropics ; a vivid undergrowth of glossy 
poison-ivy and trailing arbutus and strange shield-leaved or umbrella- 
shaped may-apple, far surpasses in beauty and luxuriance any 
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temperate forest flora of the eastern hemisphere. Rhododendrons 
and kalmias drape the hillsides with masses of pink and purple 
glory. Virginia creeper crimsons the autumnal tree-trunks; the 
pretty climbing bittersweet, known by that quaint New England 
name of waxwork, opens its orange pods and displays the scarlet 
seeds within on every thicket. Wild vines, lithely twisting their 
supple stems, mantle with rich foliage and with hanging clusters of 
small bloom-covered grapes the snake-fences and wayside bushes by 
the country roads. Ample leaves like those of the striped maple and 
of the white basswood impart an almost tropical breadth of shade to 
the profound recesses of the deeper forests. And to pick the insect- 
eating pitcher-plants among their native bogs, or to watch the strange 
side-saddle flowers lifting high their lurid blossom among the wicked 
rosette of uncanny-looking, trumpet-shaped leaves is, to the heart of 
a naturalist at least, well worth the ten days of volcanic upheaval, 
external and internal, on the treacherous bosom of the cruel Atlantic. 

To compare numerically the larger elements of the landscape alone, 
we have in Britain three indigenous conifers only—the Scotch fir, 
the juniper, and the English yew. Against this scanty list Canada 
proper (the old provinces I mean, not the Dominion) can set, accord- 
ing to Asa Gray, no less than five pines, five firs, a larch, an arbor- 
vite, three junipers, and one yew; that is to say, Canada has fifteen 
distinct species of cone-bearing trees to Britain’s three. Of catkin- 
bearers, which form by far the greater and nobler portion of our 
forest timber, Great Britain has of oak, beech, hazel, hornbeam, and 
alder one each, with eighteen ill-marked willows and two poplars: 
twenty-eight species, all told, and some of them dubious. To balance 
this tale Canada has eight oaks, a chestnut, a beech, two hazels, two 
hornbeams, six birches, two alders, fourteen willows, five poplars, a 
plane-tree, two walnuts, and four hickories—forty-eight species, all 
told. If we remove the willows, badly divided (and, in my private 
opinion, by no means always distinct), the contrast becomes even more 
sharply marked. Moreover, as Asa Gray has also pointed out, 
besides this mere difference in number of species there is, further, 
a distinct difference in kind and aspect. America has many trees and 
plants wholly unlike anything European : tall arborescent pea-flowers, 
such as the locusts and cladrastis; southern-looking types, such as 
magnolia and tulip-tree; bold ornamental shrubs like the rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas ; handsome composites in immense variety, like 
the asters, sunflowers, golden-rods, and erigerons. The warm summer 
climate, in fact, allows many plants and blossoms of tropical luxu- 
riance, like the papaw, the trumpet-creeper, the passion-flowers, and 
the bignonia, to flourish freely in the wild state and in the open air, 
not only as far north as New York and Philadelphia, om sometimes 
even on the northern shores of the Great Lakes. 
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Nevertheless, this superior richness of American life is for the 
most part demonstrably due to the more favourable set of circum- 
stances for replenishing the earth which existed there at the end of 
the Great Ice Age. The ancestors of the American wild animals and 
plants lived also in Europe during the Pliocene period. We had 
then an American oak of our own; hickories then flourished on the 
European plains ; pines of the western type covered our island hill- 
sides; cotton-woods and balsam-poplars, magnolias and tulip-trees, 
locusts and sugar-maples, grew side by side in French and English 
copses with our modern elms and oaks and ashes. But the ice swept 
them all away remorselessly on this side of the world, hemmed in as 
they were between the upper and the nether millstone, the arctic 
ice-cap and the Alpine glaciers. In America they all returned with 
the return of warmer weather, and form to this day that beautiful 
and varied Atlantic woodland which is the delight and the envy of 
the European botanical visitor. 

Before the Glacial epoch the fauna and flora all round the Pole 
were probably identical. They are practically identical at the present 
day. But as we move southward differences soon begin to appear 
between the temperate fauna and flora on either side of the Atlantic, 
descended though they both are from the more luxuriant circumpolar 
types of the Pliocene age. The time they have been separated has 
told distinctly on the formation of species. Hardly any plants or 
animals now remain absolutely alike on the two continents. Even 
where systematically referred to the same species they differ, as a 
rule, more or less markedly in minor details. The wapiti is a larger 
and handsomer form of our own red deer, with a nobler head and 
more superbly branching antlers. The caribou is a reindeer whose 
horns present some minor differences of tine and beam and technical 
arrangement. The moose is an elk, all but indistinguishable in any 
definite particular from the true elk of Northern Europe and Siberia. 
The silver birch and the chestnut are reckoned as mere varieties of 
the European type; but the nuts of the latter are smaller and sweeter 
than in our Spanish kind, and the leaves are narrower and acuter at 
the base. Soon throughout. The beeches and larches differ even 
more widely ; the hornbeams, elms, and nearest oaks have attained 
the rank of distinct species. Yet all along the northern Atlantic 
seaboard the original oneness of kind may still be easily traced in 
numberless cases; as we move southward along the shore or west- 
ward inland, unlikeness of type grows more and more accentuated at 
every step. We catch here species-making in the very act. Many 
of these marked differences must, indeed, have been evolved in the 
mere trifle of two hundred centuries or so which have now elapsed 
since the great polar ice-cap first cut off the American trees and 
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shrubs and animals from free intercourse and facility of interbreeding 
with their European and Asiatic congeners. 

Nor is it only among the old settled American animals and plants 
that one notices these greater or less differences of aspect and habit: 
something of the same sort even shows itself already in the animals 
and plants which owe their introduction to the hand of man since the 
sixteenth century. One expects of course that the American marsh- 
marigolds and spearworts, which have been separated from all inter- 
mixture with others of their kind elsewhere, ever since the date of 
the great glacial extension, should exhibit distinct and nameable 
points of difference from their congeners that grow beside the 
English watercourses; one is perhaps a trifle more surprised to find 
that American specimens of henbit, chickweed, sandwort, and pur- 
slane, introduced by European settlers since the foundation of the 
colonies, should also present minor (though doubtless growing) differ- 
ences from their recent French and British ancestors. Yet such is 
in almost every instance actually the case. Just as European man, 
domiciled in those young and vigorous countries, has evolved for 
himself, in barely three centuries, a new type of figure and feature, a 
new intonation and inflection of the voice, a new political, social, and 
domestic organisation; so the plants and animals, in a thousand 
minute points of habit and appearance, have begun to evolve for 
themselves a distinct aspect, differing already more or less markedly 
from the average run of their European contemporaries. Often it 
would be hard to say to oneself in definite language wherein the felt 
difference exactly consisted : the points of unlikeness seem too subtle 
and too vague to admit of formulation in the harsh and rigidly accu- 
rate terminology of zoological and botanical science; but I have 
seldom picked an imported plant anywhere in America which did 
not strike me as in some degree unfamiliar, and more so in propor- 
tion as I knew its form and features intimately in our English mea- 
dows. Sometimes it is possible to spot the precise points of differ- 
ence, or some among them: the purple dead-nettle, for example, a 
British colonist over all the Northern States, grows usually more 
luxuriant than with us; it has longer leaf-stalks, deeper crenations, 
more procumbent branches than its English cousins. But oftener 
still, the differences elude one, viewed separately ; a naturalist can 
only say that the plant or animal as a whole impresses him as some- 
what altered or unfamiliar. It bears pretty much the same relation 
to the original stock as the New York trotting-horse bears to the 
English hunter, or as the common young lady of the Saratoga hotels 
bears to her prototype in Belgravian drawing-rooms. Here we 
eatch the process of species-making in its initial stage. Every inter- 
mediate step is well represented for us in one organism or another, 
till at last we reach the most diverse forms which have thoroughly 
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established their full right to bear Latin specific names of their own, 
marking them off in Linnzan phrase as Canadense, Virginicum, Occi- 
dentale, or Americanum. 

And this leads me on to the last point of primary importance in a 
first view of north-eastern America to a European tourist—I mean 
the extraordinary and unexpected extent to which the commonest 
European weeds and wild flowers have overrun and occupied the 
habitable and agricultural portions of New England, the Middle 
States, the western grain district, and the Dominion of Canada. A 
European botanist in America who confined himself exclusively to 
the cultivated fields, the roadsides and commons, the neighbourhood 
of great towns, and the outskirts of villages in the alluvial valleys, 
would hardly ever light upon an unfamiliar or local form among the 
thousands of plants that he saw competing eagerly for life in the 
meadows and pastures around him. Thistles and burdocks, mayweed 
and dead-nettle, common buttercup and ox-eye daisies, English 
grasses and English clover, with the familiar weeds of our cornfields 
and our gardens, would seem to him to compose the main mass and 
central phalanx of American vegetation. Where the flora is not the 
common weedy assemblage of Sussex or of Normandy, it is the com- 
mon weedy assemblage of the Mediterranean and the Lombard 
plains. Once get well away from the purlieus of civilisation, to be 
sure, into the woods and forests, or on to the intervening watersheds, 
and the whole character of the flora changes abruptly. But in civi- 
lised, cultivated, and inhabited New England, and as far inland at 
least as the Mississippi, the vegetation is the vegetation of settled 
Europe, and that at its weediest. The daisy, the primrose, the cow- 
slip, and the daffodil have stopped at home: the weeds have gone to 
colonise the New World. For thistles and groundsel, for catmint 
and mullein, for houndstongue and stickseed, for dandelion and 
cocklebur, America easily licks creation. All the dusty and noisome 
and malodorous pests of all the world seem here to revel in one grand 
congenial democratic orgy. 

The reason is not far to seek, and it suggests unpleasant and dis- 
quieting suspicions as to the future which our scratch civilisation 
holds in store for us all the world over. These vigorous and obtrusive 
weeds, which have taken possession of America and Australia and 
New Zealand and the Cape, side by side with the deluge of white 
colonisation, are for the most part of western Asiatic or Mediterra- 
nean origin, and have accompanied the seeds of wheat and fodder 
crops from land to land wherever the white man’s foot is planted. 
Dr. Asa Gray (from whose great and just authority I am here 
tempted to differ widely) thinks that the common European weeds 
spread so rapidly and so effectively over America, not through any 
inherent vigour of constitution evolved during the fierce struggle 
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against aggressive man, but merely because there was then and there 
a vacancy created for them. I wish I could agree with him. It 
would remove from my mind a pressing nightmare for the future of 
nature and of the world’s scenery. “This was a region of forest,” 
says the Harvard botanist, “upon which the aborigines, although 
they here and there opened patches of land for cultivation, had made 
no permanent encroachment. Not very much of the herbaceous or 
other low undergrowth of this forest could bear exposure to the fervid 
summer sun ; and the change was too abrupt for adaptive modifica- 
tion. The plains and prairies of the great Mississippi Valley were 
then too remote for their vegetation to compete for the vacancy which 
was made here when forest was changed to grain-fields, and then to 
meadow and pasture. And so the vacancy came to be filled ina 
notable measure by agrestial plants from Europe” [horrid word, 
agrestial !], “the seeds of which came in seed-grain, in the coats and 
fleeces, and in the imported fodder, of cattle and sheep. .... While 
an agricultural people displaced the aborigines whom the forest 
sheltered and nourished, the herbs purposely or accidentally brought 
with them took possession of the clearings, and prevailed more or 
less over the native and, rightful heirs to the soil... . . In spring 
time you would have seen the fields of this district yellow with 
European buttercups and dandelions, then whitened with the ox-eye 
daisy, and at midsummer brightened by the cerulean blue of chicory. 
I can hardly name any native herbs which in the fields and at the 
season can vie with these intruders in floral show.” 

But Dr. Gray does not think the weeds have conquered by virtue 
of their inherent vigour of constitution. There, I fear, pessimistic 
as my conclusion may be in its final implications, I must venture to 
differ from him. The common agricultural nuisances of Western 
Europe, which alone have flooded America and Australia, and 
threaten to flood the cosmopolitanised world, to the destruction of all 
picturesque diversity and variety of local flora, are not truly Euro- 
pean by origin at all, but are the offscourings and refuse of civilisa- 
tion in all countries, ages, and conditions. These pertinacious plants, 
most of them marked by two sets of alternative peculiarities, came to 
us first from farther east, and took in on their way most of the like- 
minded scrubby weeds of intervening regions. They are usually 
either ill-scented to the nose or acrid and disagreeable to the taste ; 
and they have usually either adherent fruits, like burrs and cleavers, 
houndstongue and teasel, or winged and flying seeds, like thistle and 
dandelion, groundsel and fleabane. Often, too, they sting like 
nettles, or prick like cocklebur, or tear the skin like brambles and 
rest-harrow. In short, they are the champaign types of dusty 
weeds, which resist by their nastiness or their thorns the attacks of 
herbivores, love the garish heat of the midday sun, and disperse their 
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germs over wide plains either by the aid of the wind or by unwilling 
conveyance of man, sheep, goats, and cattle. Following the move- 
ments of agricultural humanity from the east westward, they have 
first occupied the once forest-clad regions of peninsular Europe, and 
there assimilating whatever like kinds could stand the new conditions, 
have gone forth on colonising and filibustering expeditions over all 
the rest of the habitable world. 

In America the same process is now being continued under our 
very eyes. Such hateful native species as most nearly resembled in 
type the European weeds have alone survived, in the cultivable 
valleys, this vast influx of the tolerated pests of civilisation. The 
ugly and malodorous European houndstongue holds every dusty 
roadside in the States; but, cheek by jowl with it, the native 
beggar’s-lice—“a common and vile weed,” says Asa Gray, with 
righteous indignation—flourishes exceedingly in squalid spots under 
the selfsame conditions. And why? Because its habit is just as 
coarse, its smell just as rank and disgusting, its horrid little nutlets 
just as prickly, barbed, and adherent as those of its successful Old 
World competitor. The seeds of both get carried about and dispersed 
indiscriminately together in the fleeces of sheep and the hair of sheep- 
dogs. So, too, the continental European stickseed (Echinospermum 
lappula), equally vile and equally nauseous in smell, occupies every 
waste patch of building-ground in the towns and villages east of 
the Mississippi, while in Minnesota and westward its place is filled 
by Redowski’s stickseed, an allied native American prairie plant, 
with the same prickly adhesive nuts, and the same abominable cling- 
ing perfume. Once more ; our South European cocklebur (Xanthium 
strumarium), a degraded and degenerate composite weed, with 
hooked prickly fruits and a disagreeable scrofulous smell, like may- 
weed and chrysanthemum, common along the roadsides of Provence 
and Italy, has probably been indigenous in Eastern America ever 
since the Pliocene times, and has there also developed southward a 
still more noxious and prickly variety, called from its intense thorni- 
ness, echinatum. But farther south yet its place in tropical latitudes 
is taken by a peculiarly American form, the spiny clotbur (Xanthium 
spinosum), which adds to the already offensive parent type the further 
atrocity of a long tripartite prickle, deftly inserted at the base of 
each leaf. This most terrible development of the cocklebur kind 
belongs by origin to tropical Mexico, where it pushes its way stoutly 
among the prickly aloes, cactuses, and pinguins of that very defen- 
sive and strongly armed desert flora. 

Now, the terror for the future suggested by these native American 
weeds is just this: that in the cosmopolitan world of the next century 
the cosmopolitan weed will have things all itsown way. Western Asia 
and Europe have long since furnished each its quotum to the world’s 
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against aggressive man, but merely because there was then and there 
a vacancy created for them. I wish I could agree with him. It 
would remove from my mind a pressing nightmare for the future of 
nature and of the world’s scenery. “This was a region of forest,” 
says the Harvard botanist, “upon which the aborigines, although 
they here and there opened patches of land for cultivation, had made 
no permanent encroachment. Not very much of the herbaceous or 
other low undergrowth of this forest could bear exposure to the fervid 
summer sun; and the change was too abrupt for adaptive modifica- 
tion. The plains and prairies of the great Mississippi Valley were 
then too remote for their vegetation to compete for the vacancy which 
was made here when forest was changed to grain-fields, and then to 
meadow and pasture. And so the vacancy came to be filled ina 
notable measure by agrestial plants from Europe” [horrid word, 
agrestial !], “the seeds of which came in seed-grain, in the coats and 
fleeces, and in the imported fodder, of cattle and sheep. . .. . While 
an agricultural people displaced the aborigines whom the forest 
sheltered and nourished, the herbs purposely or accidentally brought 
with them took possession of the clearings, and prevailed more or 
less over the native and, rightful heirs to the soil... . . In spring 
time you would have seen the fields of this district yellow with 
European buttercups and dandelions, then whitened with the ox-eye 
daisy, and at midsummer brightened by the cerulean blue of chicory. 
I can hardly name any native herbs which in the fields and at the 
season can vie with these intruders in floral show.” 

But Dr. Gray does not think the weeds have conquered by virtue 
of their inherent vigour of constitution. There, I fear, pessimistic 
as my conclusion may be in its final implications, I must venture to 
differ from him. The common agricultural nuisances of Western 
Europe, which alone have flooded America and Australia, and 
threaten to flood the cosmopolitanised world, to the destruction of all 
picturesque diversity and variety of local flora, are not truly Euro- 
pean by origin at all, but are the offscourings and refuse of civilisa- 
tion in all countries, ages, and conditions. These pertinacious plants, 
most of them marked by two sets of alternative peculiarities, came to 
us first from farther east, and took in on their way most of the like- 
minded scrubby weeds of intervening regions. They are usually 
either ill-scented to the nose or acrid and disagreeable to the taste ; 
and they have usually either adherent fruits, like burrs and cleavers, 
houndstongue and teasel, or winged and flying seeds, like thistle and 
dandelion, groundsel and fleabane. Often, too, they sting like 
nettles, or prick like cocklebur, or tear the skin like brambles and 
rest-harrow. In short, they are the champaign types of dusty 
weeds, which resist by their nastiness or their thorns the attacks of 
herbivores, love the garish heat of the midday sun, and disperse their 
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germs over wide plains either by the aid of the wind or by unwilling 
conveyance of man, sheep, goats, and cattle. Following the move- 
ments of agricultural humanity from the east westward, they have 
first occupied the once forest-clad regions of peninsular Europe, and 
there assimilating whatever like kinds could stand the new conditions, 
have gone forth on colonising and filibustering expeditions over all 
the rest of the habitable world. 

In America the same process is now being continued under our 
very eyes. Such hateful native species as most nearly resembled in 
type the European weeds have alone survived, in the cultivable 
valleys, this vast influx of the tolerated pests of civilisation. The 
ugly and malodorous European houndstongue holds every dusty 
roadside in the States; but, cheek by jowl with it, the native 
beggar’s-lice—“a common and vile weed,” says Asa Gray, with 
righteous indignation—flourishes exceedingly in squalid spots under 
the selfsame conditions. And why? Because its habit is just as 
coarse, its smell just as rank and disgusting, its horrid little nutlets 
just as prickly, barbed, and adherent as those of its successful Old 
World competitor. The seeds of both get carried about and dispersed 
indiscriminately together in the fleeces of sheep and the hair of sheep- 
dogs. So, too, the continental European stickseed (Echinospermum 
lappula), equally vile and equally nauseous in smell, occupies every 
waste patch of building-ground in the towns and villages east of 
the Mississippi, while in Minnesota and westward its place is filled 
by Redowski’s stickseed, an allied native American prairie plant, 
with the same prickly adhesive nuts, and the same abominable cling- 
ing perfume. Once more ; our South European cocklebur (Xanthium 
strumarium), a degraded and degenerate composite weed, with 
hooked prickly fruits and a disagreeable scrofulous smell, like may- 
weed and chrysanthemum, common along the roadsides of Provence 
and Italy, has probably been indigenous in Eastern America ever 
since the Pliocene times, and has there also developed southward a 
still more noxious and prickly variety, called from its intense thorni- 
ness, echinatum. But farther south yet its place in tropical latitudes 
is taken by a peculiarly American form, the spiny clotbur (Xanthium 
spinosum), which adds to the already offensive parent type the further 
atrocity of a long tripartite prickle, deftly inserted at the base of 
each leaf. This most terrible development of the cocklebur kind 
belongs by origin to tropical Mexico, where it pushes its way stoutly 
among the prickly aloes, cactuses, and pinguins of that very defen- 
sive and strongly armed desert flora. 

Now, the terror for the future suggested by these native American 
weeds is just this: that in the cosmopolitan world of the next century 
the cosmopolitan weed will have things all itsown way. Western Asia 
and Europe have long since furnished each its quotum to the world’s 
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weedy vegetation ; America and Australia, China and Japan, have 
their own quota still to come. Already a few pushing American 
scrub-plants have invaded the older quarters of the globe. The 
Canadian butterweed (Hrigeron Canadensis) has spread boldly over 
the whole Mediterranean shore, as well as into India, South Africa, 
and perhaps Australia. I find it now well established among the 
Surrey hills, and beginning to feel its way thence in an acclimatised 
form over all the rest of Southern England. The improved American 
variety of the cocklebur has long since made good its foothold over 
every warmer region of the world. The pretty little white claytonia 
of the North-Western States has of late years become a common 
weed in many parts of Lancashire and Oxfordshire, and occurs also 
in some corners of Surrey. Southern Europe has now many of these 
stray American denizens, the firstfruits of a future abundant crop, 
all of them thoroughly weedy in type, and all dispersed in the true 
weedy fashion by feathery seeds or adhesive nutlets. 

As yet, however, we have but seen the mere straggling advance- 
guard of the great weedy American army. The main body still 
loiters in the rear. Nevertheless, it will come in time. As surely 
as we shall see the Colorado beetle and the Hessian fly on English 
corn and English potatoes, so surely shall we see the the western 
weeds invade and appropriate the scanty interstices of European 
field crops. Many true weeds, with all the genuine weedy pecu- 
liarities, have already developed themselves on the spot out of 
American native plants. Some of them belong by origin to the 
Eastern States, like the Massachusetts nettle, the richweed, the 
smaller American spurges, and the three-seeded mercury. All these 
have now acquired a thoroughly weedy habit and aspect; they com- 
pete successfully in certain places even with the old and sophisticated 
European or West Asiatic immigrants, such as shepherd’s purse, 
mallow, vetches, and chickweed. Others are of Southern, or even 
tropical, American antecedents, like the Mexican prickly poppy and 
the apple of Peru. Prickly pears, with their broad leaf-like cactus 
stems and troublesome hairs, cover sandy patches as far north as 
Nantucket Island; the common sunflower sows itself as a weed in 
Pennsylvania; the Peruvian galinsoga (now also escaping in England 
from Kew Gardens) has long established itself on waste places in the 
Eastern States, and is rapidly spreading from year to year as a pest 
of the roadsides. These pertinacious tropical species, accommodating 
themselves by degrees to more northern climates, grow side by side 
in New England fields with the South European caltrops, the Indian 
abutilon, the African sida, and the native bur-marigold, whose 
barbed arrows cling so tightly to the fleece of animals and the nether 
garments of wayfaring humanity. Hindoo importations, like the 
Indian heliotrope, the cypress-vine, the thorn-apple, and the opium- 
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poppy, are likewise everywhere frequent in the States; and mixed 
with them we see such cosmopolitan nondescript outcasts as the 
goose-foots, the pig-weeds, and the thorny amaranths, which at 
present invade every portion of our cultivable soil all the world 
over, in tropical, sub-tropical, and temperate climates. 

Nor is this all. The western prairie region, an open plain country, 
admirably adapted by nature for the evolution of weeds of cultiva- 
tion, is just beginning to send eastward its own rich contingent to 
compete with the European and Asiatic and Atlantic types for the 
waste places of cosmopolitan civilisation. A bristly cone-flower 
(Rudbeckia hirta), unknown till lately east of the Mississippi Valley, 
has been introduced of recent years with Western clover-seed into 
the Atlantic States, and now brightens profusely with its unwelcome 
golden flowers the farmer’s meadows from Canada to Maryland. 
“ Almost every year,” says Asa Gray, “ gives new examples of the 
immigration of campestrine Western plants into the Eastern States. 
They are well up to the spirit of the age: they travel by railway. 
The seeds are transported, some in the coats of cattle and sheep on 
the way to market, others in the food which supports them on the 
journey, and many in a way which you might not suspect, until you 
consider that these great roads run east and west, that the pre- 
valent winds are from westward, .... and that the bared and 
unkempt borders of the railways form capital seed-beds and nurseries 
for such plants.” 

The invasion, then, with which the world is now threatened is an 
invasion of the cosmopolitanised weed from everywhere, to the utter 
extinction (in tilled soil at least) of all the beautiful local plants 
which to-day give interest and variety and novelty to each fresh 
quarter of the world we visit. The loss would be—perhaps we must 
say, will be—incalculable. A weed has been defined, on the false 
analogy of the famous definition of dirt, as merely a plant in the 
wrong place. But it is far more than that: it has positive as well 
as negative qualities. The word weed implies something further 
than mere abstract hostility to the agricultural interest ; it implies a 
certain ingrained coarseness, scrubbiness, squalor, and sordidness, 
besides connoting, in nine cases out of ten, some stringiness of 
fibre, hairiness of surface, or prickly defensive character as well. 
Such noxious and dusty roadside plants, of which thistles, nettles, 
henbane, and mullein may be taken as fair average types, are 
beginning to turn the whole world in our own day into one vast 
weed-bed of universal sameness. We are getting cosmopolitanised 
too fast, to the detriment of all picturesque diversity and indivi- 
duality of country or nation. The Empress of Japan has ordered a 
complete wardrobe from Parisian milliners. King Kalakaua of 
Hawaii dresses in the full uniform of an American major-general. 
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Sitting Bull and Big Bear accept with effusion the inevitable chimney- 
pot. Zulu and Kanaka take to Sniders in the place of their aboriginal 
assegais or boomerangs. Ah Sing washes clothes in Boston and 
Chicago. Wampum and calumets, bead kirtles and flower girdles, 
fezzes and turbans, flowing robes and nude brown busts, are all un- 
happily doomed to proximate extinction. The coolie, the potato- 
beetle, and the Canada thistle will pervade the world. In a few gene- 
rations, the whole earth will be one big dead-level America, as like as 
two peas from end to end, dressed in the same stereotyped black 
coat and round felt hat, enjoying a single uniform civilisation, and 
looking out upon a single uniform landscape of assorted European, 
Asiatic, American, African, and Australian weeds, diversified here 
and there by the congenial architecture of railway arches, cremato- 
riums, gasometers, Board schools, Salvation Army barracks, and 
main drainage works. 
Grant ALLEN. 
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Evrore being “ profoundly at peace,” all sorts of animals, inclusive 
of the lion and the lamb, lying down beside one another metaphori- 
cally in the gigantic conservatory of Hyde Park (which, by the way, 
received its title of Crystal Palace from Mr. Punch), England had 
time to attend to domestic matters. The so-called “ Papal Aggres- 
sion”? once more attracted attention, and in his representative cha- 
racter, though in a spirit quite foreign to that of the paper in the 
first ten years of its existence, the Sage of Fleet Street was one of the 
strongest advocates of that undignified and abortive measure, the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. It is noteworthy that both Bright and 
Cobden opposed the Statute. 

As the first of the series, the Exhibition of 1851 was the sensation 
of the year. Its effect upon the theatres (like that of a similar 
institution recently) was disastrous. This was commemorated by 
Mr, Punch in a cartoon, in which was represented a manager inform- 
ing the solitary individual occupying his entire house “that the 
ridiculous farce of opening his theatre would not be repeated, 
and the ‘order’ of the gentleman before him would be returned 
to him on application to the box-office.” History repeats itself ; 
the Fisheries, Healtheries, Inventories, and Colinderies have, tem- 
porarily at all events, caused the theatres a considerable amount of 
damage. 

In 1851 the Pre-Raphaelite movement began seriously to attract the 
attention of Mr. Punch, who raised his voice against its exaggerations. 
This was the time when Holman Hunt, Watts, and Millais were a 
united band of brothers, and were walking in the same road of art. 
Since then their paths, although on parallel lines, have separated. The 
Royal Academy of the Exhibition year contained Millais’s “‘ Mariana in 
the Moated Grange,” and the Sage of Fleet Street held it up to derision ; 
but Pre-Raphaelitism was, in the eye of the public, a ridiculous 
affectation, and so for some years this famous artist was one of Mr. 
Punch’s butts. But genius broke the Pre-Raphaelite bonds, and 
ultimately Millais was awarded the highest honour in Mr. Punch’s 
power to confer—he was invited (and the invitation was accepted) to 
contribute to Mr. Punch’s own pages. 

Among other fads, “bloomerism” was in high favour at this 
time. Naturally, Mr. Punch made the most of portly and ugly old 
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women adopting male costume, and could not resist the tempta- 
tion of showing, with the assistance of Leech’s pencil, that pretty 
English girls would look just as beautiful out of petticoats as in 
them. Much fun is made of the difficulty of the fair sex to accu- 
rately christen that portion of human attire now known as “ the 
divided skirt.” 

If 1851 might be called “ the Exhibition Year,” 1852 might be 
equally appropriately described as “the year of the Napoleonic coup 
@ état.” Fully half of the cartoons in the two volumes, if not more, 
have reference to the affairs of France. Mr. Punch, representing the 
tone of the English feeling which considered Prince Louis not only as 
an adventurer, but as an unprincipled and reckless adventurer, from 
the first adopted a bitterly hostile tone towards the ultimately un- 
fortunate Emperor, whom he depicts as a “‘ beggar on horseback.” 

In 1852 home politics are remarkable for the sudden rise of 
Benjamin Disraeli into first-class cartoon importance. For some 
years the great statesman had occasionally appeared in the pages 
of the London Charivari, but always in a character indicative of 
weakness allied either with feeble malice or conceit. Thus he was at 
one time drawn as a little viper gnawing at a file, at another as 
the juvenile political representative of that body of precocious children 
immortalised by Leech, under the heading of “The Rising Genera- 
tion.” Now he was treated with greater respect, and Mr. Punch 
shows him as the conductor of an omnibus, suggesting that “a 
party” should go out in the rain to make room for a very attractive 
young person (but seemingly not overburdened with brains), Miss 
Agriculture. Lord John Russell, who is seated on the knifeboard in 
the wet, expresses his regret that he should have accommodated “a 
party of swells.” After a period of vacillation (which Mr. Punch 
marked by exhibiting him as “‘the Political Chameleon”) Disraeli at 
Jength accepted Free Trade, when the Sage of Fleet Street immedi- 
ately presented the nation with a cartoon showing the Minister as Fair 
Rosamond offered by Queen Eleanor (Cobden) a bowl of poison thus 
labelled, or the alternative dagger of “resignation.’”” The Conserva- 
tive Chancellor of the Exchequer preferred the former. 

Four-and-thirty years ago obituary cartoons were unknown in J/r. 
Punch’s pages, and the pictorial record of the death of the great 
Duke of Wellington came upon the public with the force of extreme 
novelty. It was something new for so serious a drawing to appear, 
and proves that the sense of a great national loss was overpowering 
and universal. 

Mr. Bright at this time was presented by Jf. Punch with his mysteri- 
ous eye-glass (for the right hon. gentleman has never worn one) which 
he has retained ever since—in the pages of the London Charivari. No 
doubt the idea was suggested by the great incongruity between the 
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sober Quaker’s costume and the then usual appendage of the ex- 
tremest dandy. In like manner, but with greater regard for “local 
colouring,’ Lord Palmerston was given by Mr. Punch a wisp of 
straw, ever afterwards to be held between his lips. To this day 
presents are occasionally made to the leading statesmen of the time 
by the generous dispenser of good things who dates from Fleet Street 
—for instance, the rather large-sized collars which Mr. Gladstone 
is usually depicted as wearing are gifts from that locality. In the 
case of Mr. John Bright he is shown looking through his eye-glass 
at a very small reform baby, and expressing his dissatisfaction with 
its diminutive proportions. 

Leaving politics and turning our attention to the “domestic con- 
cerns”’ of the nation, we find that every effort was made to retain 
the Crystal Palace on its site at Hyde Park for the benefit of the 
working classes. This scheme was opposed by a favourite “ butt” of 
Mr. Punch’s, Mr. Sibthorpe, a colonel in the militia, who was guilty 
of the unpardonable eccentricity in those days of wearing a beard, 
whiskers, and moustaches. This peaceful warrior had the active 
assistance of the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Shaftesbury, even 
then known for his philanthropy, but who on this occasion as on 
others, took a narrow-minded view of things. A compromise was 
ultimately effected by removing the building to Sydenham. 

Mr. Punch, who always keeps his eyes on the ladies, notices in 1852 
that they are wearing hoods to their cloaks. Ever practicable, 
he suggests that as the hoods are not intended to cover the bonnet, 
they may be utilised in carrying the infants of the family. Mr. 
Punch’s pages contain a sketch embodying the idea. 

In 1853 “ spiritualism ”’ appears in England for the first time, and 
John Leech gives the world plenty of pictures of table-moving 
and hat-turning, which were then considered merely drawing-room 
amusements, entirely unconnected with the supernatural. Later on, 
when the barrier which divides the invisible world from the visible 
was professedly removed by mediums, Mr. Punch adopted a very dif- 
ferent tone, and denounced the spiritualistic charlatans. 

This year, so far as foreign affairs were concerned, may be accepted 
as “the lull before the storm.” We were “ drifting into war.’ The 
public were heedless and Mr. Punch, at first, does not pay any very 
great attention to the situation. Now and then, in the spring, there 
is a reminder that Russia was on bad terms with England, France, 
and Turkey, who appear for the first time as allied; but as the year 
grows older every other cartoon is devoted to the Eastern question. 
The change of English feeling engendered by the entente cordiale 
between ourselves and our “lively neighbours” is shown in the 
different treatment of the Emperor Napoleon III. He is now no 
longer “ the beggar on horseback,” but a highly respectable physician 
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ealled in by Dr. John Bull to consult with him as to the health of 
the Sick Man of Europe. 

The camp at Chobham, which was the precursor of Aldershot and 
Shorncliffe, gives Mr. Punch plenty of subjects, and it is amusing to 
note that some of his suggestions (for instance the. formation of a 
shoeblack brigade for the special service of the occupiers of the 
tents) have since been adopted and carried into effect at Wimbledon. 
Among minor matters was the Cab Act, which was intensely un- 
popular at the time with the London Jehus, for whom Mr. Punch 
had on the whole a kindly feeling. Now, too, we observe the change 
in the costume of our young men. The cheery wine-party under- 
graduate, whom Leech had drawn in years gone by, was now 
succeeded by the stolid swell whose elder brother’s breastpin, repre- 
senting a miniature human skull, provoked the junior’s envy. 

The year 1854, as seen in the pages of Punch, seems to be one long 
panorama of the war in the Crimea. Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- 
man followed in quick succession after the long pause of inaction at 
pestiferous Varna, and the public could think of nothing else. Again 
the cartoons became “ heroic,” and as John Leech’s forte, in spite of 
an occasional example of power or pathos, was comedy, the position 
of artist in chief was assumed by Mr. Tenniel, whose designs for the 
House of Lords had a little earlier commanded universal admiration 
and approval. Early in the year a cut of two soldiers representing 
England and France, grouped in amity, was so popular under the 
title of “ the United Service” that it was reproduced on a number of 
articles, inclusive of playing cards. 

After the war, one of its incidents—the spread of the beard and 
moustache movement—attracted perhaps most attention. In spite 
of Mr. Punch’s “chaff,” and John Bullish objections to anything 
that seemed foreign and unclean, the fashion became firmly estab- 
lished. 

Among other matters claiming to divide attention with the war, 
was an attempt to introduce legal examinations as a qualification for 
the bar. Mr. Punch did not take up the matter with much hearti- 
ness. One of his contributors, “ Mr. Briefless,”’ although a sound 
lawyer, was much in favour of existing institutions, so after a little 
genial quizzing the subject was dropped, for twenty years. 

Looking at the year’s amusements, the production of a version of 
Faust by Mr. Dion Boucicault at the Princess’s, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Kean, seems to have been the event of the 
season. Under the title of Poodle Mephistopheles the play is criticised 
very harshly. “All the poetry, all the grandeur, is discharged from 
Goethe, the imagination and the subtleties of the master being sup- 
plied by the pulleys of the machinist and the colours of the scene- 
painter.” So says Mr. Punch, who disposes of Mr. Kean’s own 
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performance by roundly abusing him, and then admitting his new 
nose to be perfect: ‘It has the true demoniacal curve. We never 
saw a better view of the devil’s bridge.’ Among the “small beer 
chronicles ” of the drama, a “ list of prices for puffs in a pantomime ” 
is given, which might in all seriousness, have been adopted by the 
manager of a theatre to-day; and Evans’s supper rooms, “ late 
Joy’s” (it is now “The New Club”’ in Covent Garden) are alluded to 
as recording a recent change of proprietorship. 

The war was prosecuted with vigour (at any rate in the pages of 
the London Charivari, during 1855,) and the “ Cartoons’’ are conse- 
quently nearly all of a pugnacious character. Early in the year 
John Leech’s “ General Février turns Traitor,” showing the Czar 
succumbing at the touch of the skeleton Death attired in the 
Russian uniform, attracted much attention. Peace negotiations were 
carried on, but without result, beyond establishing the reputation (in 
the chronicles of Mr. Punch) of the King of Prussia as a besotted 
wine-bibber, on account of his devotion to the champagne of the Veuve 
Clicquot. It has since been proved that the facts were not sufficient 
to warrant so grave an accusation. Perhaps the peace-negotiations 
were rendered the more difficult by the action of the Russians in 
firing upon a party protected by a flag of truce. This incident was 
known as “ the Massacre of Hango.” 

In consequence of the recent development of photography (which 
in 1855 was in its infancy), the following imaginary “ P.S.” to a 
lady’s letter was published: “ P.S. I send you, dear Alfred, a com- 
plete photographic apparatus, which will amuse you doubtlessly in 
your moments of leisure; and if you could send me home, dear, a 
good view of a nice battle I should feel extremely obliged. P.S. 
No. 2.—If you could take the view, dear, just at the moment of 
victory, I would like it all the better.” 

Among matters of social interest the ‘‘ Amateur Pantomime ”’ at the 
Olympic is mentioned in an article, enriched with a cut, showing 
Messrs. Albert Smith and Tom Holmes engaged in mortal combat. 
The latter survives, but most of the other players have gone over to 
the majority. The ‘Sunday question” (always cropping up) again 
came to the front, and was popularly treated by Leech, who con- 
trasted the club, where the rich man could get “just a sandwich 
and a nice glass of hock,’’ with the roadside inn where the artisan 
can only procure “a mouthful of dust and a pull from the pump.” 
Mr. Punch also returns to the charge about the neglect of “ Nelson’s 
grandchildren ”’—the family of ‘ Horatia’’—and complains bitterly 
of Earl Nelson for not helping them. 

Before 1856 Sebastopol had fallen, so when the new year opened 
the “harvest of the war” (as Mr. Punch christened “the blood- 
stained ruins”) having been secured, the nations were in a better 
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mood for considering peace. Two officers of English and French 
nationality are shown holding their swords in one hand and olive 
branches in the other, and addressing to the Czar the words, ‘“ Peace 
if you like, but no tricks this time.” Ultimately a peace was con- 
cluded, which, however, was never popular in England, as it was 
thought the national interests had been disregarded to suit the foreign 
policy of the French Emperor. 

The return of the Guards from the battlefield is duly chronicled, as. 
it was some twenty years later when our gallant troops came home 
from Egypt. Mr. Punch is, and always has been, a thorough Londoner, 
and so any event exclusively metropolitan was sure to attract his 
attention, to the exclusion of subjects of more imperial interest. The 
Guards came back to London, and so London in general, and Mr. 
Punch in particular, is there to welcome them. 

From a social point of view, however, the most important matter 
was the passing of the Divorce Act, which rendered the separation 
of man and wife, under certain conditions, easy and convenient. One 
of the most important clauses in the Act was carried in the House of 
Lords by 48 to 10, which does not argue that the peers, spiritual and 
temporal, took a very deep interest in the measure. 

. Towards the close of 1856 the rumblings of the storm so long 
gathering in America, and so soon to break, were again heard. 
Mr. Punch in a cartoon shows North and South as twins—the 
former as an embodiment of all that is good, and the latter as the 
incarnation of villainy. The Sage of Fleet Street deprecates 
separation in the following lines :— 
** How all the despots would rejoice 
Should you break up and fail ; 
How would the flunkeys’ echoing voice 
Take up their masters’ tale. 
‘Free Institutions will not do!’ 
Would be the cry of all the crew.” 

The year ends with the return of the recovered arctic ship Resolute 
by the United States Government to England, which deepens the 
feeling in favour of the North. In the last cartoon of the bi- 
annual volume Mr. Punch calls Brother Jonathan “a good boy with 
his heart in the right place,” while Britannia wishes him “ a merry 
Christmas and many happy New Years.” The situation is em- 
phasised by the title to the drawing, ‘ Mother and child are doing 
well.” 

Scarcely had the Crimean war been brought to a termination before 
we found ourselves in difficulties with China. Commissioner Yeh, a 
most truculent Celestial, had supported the action of some Imperial 
troops who had murdered a number of British subjects. Upon this 
the English admiral attacked the Chinese forts, blew up their fleet, 
and made other reprisals. The leaders of the Tory and Radical parties 
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objecting to this prompt action on the part of the Premier, but unsuc- 
cessfully, Mfr. Punch produced a cartoon showing “ the great Chinese 
warriors Dah-Bee and Cob-Den” attempting to turn Lord Palmer- 
ston out. After this there was a lull in foreign politics as distin- 
guished from domestic affairs until the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny. This terrible calamity was commemorated by the memorable 
cartoon, “ The British Lion’s Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger.’’ 
This picture caused so profound an effect that in the very next 
number we find it repeated on a flag which a recruiting sergeant 
holds aloft asking for willing hands for India. All through the year 
the cartoons dealing with the Indian massacres breathe the same 
spirit—vengeance and no mercy. Looking back at the crisis of thirty 
years ago, the British public seems to have lost its head. The 
smallest show of clemency on the part of the Indian officials is re- 
ceived with contempt and hostility, and “slay, slay, slay” is de- 
manded as the order of the day. Perhaps the most unpopular man 
of the year was Lord Canning, the viceroy, who was accused of 
first causing the mutiny and then with neglecting to punish those 
who participated in it. 

“H.R.H. Paterfamilias” once more attracted attention on the 
occurrence of a “great and important event.” Mr. Punch shows 
the late Prince Consort tying up his door knocker on the occasion of 
the birth of the Princess Beatrice. It is strange to note that, until 
the hour of his death, the man whose memory is now universally 
respected was highly unpopular with the general public. The 
Democritus of Fleet Street was, and is, essentially representative, 
and the popular opinion of the merits or demerits of H.R.H. is con- 
stantly shown. Only a few weeks after the cartoon to which we 
have referred, Mr. Punch is drawn looking at the portrait of the 
Prince Consort at a review at the Royal Academy, and saying, 
“No. 24. A field-marshal evidently ; h’m—very good indeed. What 
sanguinary engagement can it be?’’ That these satirical observa- 
tions were made simply at Prince Albert’s expense, and were not 
intended to reflect upon the Queen or the rest of the royal family, is 
shown by the extremely hearty manner in which the marriage of the 
Princess Royal was welcomed by Mr. Punch as representing the 
English feeling. John Bull is heard saying, as he hands over to 
the Imperial Princess of Germany her dowry, “There my child! 
God bless you! And may you make as good a wife as your mother.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable cut in the volume ending the year 
1857 was one that has often been objected to on the score that the 
subject with which it dealt was an “impossible” one. John Leech 
had the courage to show two poor gaudily-dressed famine-stricken 
outcasts in the dripping rain asking one another at midnight “ How 
long have you been gay?” At the time, this wonderfully pathetic 
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sketch was denounced as likely to bring the colour into the cheek of 
Dickens’s “ young person,”’ and therefore highly “improper.” It is 
instructive to contrast this “ sermon in wood”’ with a recent ‘“ move- 
ment” in the same direction. In an age not so refined as the present 
(the jokes about “ H.R.H. Paterfamilias”’ would not be tolerated 
nowadays) Mr. Punch dealt most delicately with a very difficult 
subject. The cut was the outcome of a long social controversy with 
many ramifications. A branch of the question was the advisability 
of marrying on £300 a year. 

The events of 1858 were not nearly of so startling a character as 
those of its predecessor. Mr. Punch could not resist the temptation 
of showing “ H.R.H. Paterfamilias” in his dressing-gown creating 
««P—pps the Fortunate a Knight of the Shower Bath.” Other 
days, other manners. In 1886 Mr. Punch doesn’t trouble himself 
much about court officials. Leaving Buckingham Palace, the Sage 
of Fleet Street travelled to Knightsbridge, which was then the head- 
quarters of the “ Puseyite” movement. Dr. Tait (at that time 
Bishop of London) is shown remonstrating with his clergy as his 
“little men” for bringing their “toys” into church with them. 
The “toys” (a cross, candlesticks, and flowers) have since been 
declared ornaments that can be legally introduced into a place of 
worship belonging to the Established Church. Other “ toys” 
referred to by Mr. Punch about this time were those expensive ones 
the household cavalry, one of whom, after alluding to the campaign 
in India as “ sharp work,” is shown as adding, “‘ What a hardship a 
soldier’s life must be!” This reproach was removed in Egypt 
thirty years afterwards. 

The year 1859 is so capitally epitomised in Mr. Punch’s preface to 
his thirty-sixth volume that it is worth quoting. 


Year of the war in the South, and the winning the Derby by Musjid ; 

Year when the Oxford boat won and Cambridge was merged in the billows; 

Year Mr. Millais came out with those terrible nuns in the graveyard ; 

Year the great Ebren composer, Beer, gave Le Pardon de Ploermel ; 

Year the first fountain for drinking was set up by Gurney, near Newgate ; 

Year Alfred Tennyson uttered a trumpet-tongued warning to arm us; 

Year that King Bomba departed from out of the world he polluted ; 

Year that the daughter of England gave a nice baby to Prussia; 

Year that Miss Craig took the prize for her Ode at the London Burns 
Festival ; 

Year that the young Prince of Wales was received by the Pope at the 
Vatican ; 

Year Mr. Punch, the avenger, kicked Mr. Cox out of Finsbury ; 

Year that the new Temple Chambers were marked with the name of 
Sam Johnson ; 

Year that the fashion broke out of abusing our wives for bad dinners ; 

Year Queen Victoria announced the India subdued was Her kingdom ; 

Year Mr. Owen, Professor, expounded the dreadful Gorilla ; 

Year that the Tories, in office, brought in another Reform Bill ; 

Year that such Bill was rejected, and Derby appealed to the country ; 
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Year when the General Election ejected his lordship from office ; 

Year that Lord Palmerston found himself Premier again on ‘Whit Sunday ; 

Year that Sam Warren, the Poet, was raised to be Master in Lunacy ; 

Year that the Westminster Clock began to have thoughts about moving ; 

Year that the gay Floral Hall rose alongside the Opera House ; 

Year the Welsh child in the Gallery howled while Lord Stanley was 
speaking ; 

Year that the Emperor Napoleon the Third entered Milan in triumph ; 

Year that the Thames smelt as bad as it did in the year antecedent. 


In 1860 Mr. Gladstone is Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Palmerston Cabinet. Italy is successful in her struggle for freedom 
under Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. The Emperor Napoleon 
desires that Italy should obtain peace and that the French troops 
should be able to quit Rome without compromising the security of 
the Pope. This is illustrated in Mr. Punch’s cartoon (October 13) 
of “The Friend in Need,” where Louis Napoleon is saying to the 
Pope, ‘‘ There, cut away quietly and leave me your keys. Keep up 
your spirits, and I’ll look after your little temporal matters.” The 
legend here confuses the spiritual and temporal powers, but later on 
(October 1, 1870) it will be seen that Mr. Punch had clearly mastered 
the distinction when he depicts the Pope as surrendering the temporal 
power to King Victor Emmanuel, while he retains the spiritual power 
which the latter has no authority to touch. This exactly illus- 
trated the attitude of Pius IX. towards the King of Italy, between 
whom there was popularly supposed to exist a strong personal 
affection. 

The great volunteer review of June 23rd, 1860, is recorded by 
Mr. Punch in a cartoon representing the Queen in a sort of huntress’s 
uniform resting her rifle on Mr. Punch’s head, which is surmounted 
by a volunteer cap. At what Her Majesty is taking aim is not men- 
tioned, but this is an unimportant detail, as the Queen’s aim must 
always be the welfare of her subjects. 

Leech in his sketches of this review shows that crinolines were 
still in vogue, that the policeman’s uniform still consisted of the 
high chimney-pot hat and tail coat, and that schoolboys were wearing 
a sort of Spanish toreador’s cap, which soon developed into a kind of 
“pork-pie hat.” 

The summer had evidently been a wintry one, as Mr. Punch in a 
cartoon (drawn by John Leech), dated July 14th, 1860, shows the 
joy of Britannia on welcoming the “ Long-lost Sun” to her shores, 
where all “the corn had been spoiling—to say nothing of the straw- 
berries.” 

In the Royal Academy list the names of Pickersgill, Hunt, Rich- 
mond, Morris, and G. D. Leslie are honourably mentioned. Mr. 
Whistler’s talents are recognised ; indeed Mr. Punch’s critic says that 
his picture of “‘ At the Piano,” No. 598, “shows genius.” Also the 
water-colour portraits by Mr. Moore come in for a word of praise 
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from “ Jack Easel,” who tells us how he passed through the ‘‘ Con- 
demned Cell,” by which he means “the room devoted to rejected 
contributions.”” He describes what he sees there. Do the rejected 
ones nowadays lie in the condemned cell till late in July? Is there 
not an exhibition of the Great Unhung ? 

A half-page picture by Mr. Tenniel shows John Bull in a fearful 
temper at having to pay £4,000,000 for the expenses of the Chinese 
War. This delayed the reduction of the paper duty. 

A cartoon represents John Bright as a Quakeress throwing a torn 
census paper in the face of Mother Established Church. The victory 
remained with the Dissenters. 

The Berkely peerage case occupied legal attention. It was heard 
before Lords Redesdale, Brougham, Kingsdown, and others. The 
Chancellor sums up the sitting with these words: ‘“ We have 
made very good progress to-day and we must not hurry. Admiral 
Berkely has been for sixty years and more without a peerage, so he 
can wait a little longer and we can’t.” 

Volunteer movement in full force. Volunteers been bivouacking 
in the park, and “Master cleaning that there dratted rifle in the 
kitching,” is drawn by Mr. Charles Keene. The Spanish cap for 
young men in country suits has come into fashion; also turndown 
collars. 

This summer a new ride in Kensington Gardens is opened. It is 
a great boon to equestrians and is protested against by the stupid 
“ Westry.” What a pity this ride is not revived and two or three 
more shady ones made, after the manner of the avenues in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Sir Colin Campbell returns from India, and Punch in full volunteer 
uniform at the head of a regiment, in which we recognise such other 
distinguished volunteers as Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, 
salutes “ the conquering hero.” 

“Spiritualism ” and “ spirit-rapping” are coming to the front again 
and are trenchantly satirised. The late Mr. Medium Home gets a 
severe rapping. fr. Punch points out the need for reform in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

John Bull determines to spend some money in his dockyards and 
arsenals, meaning thereby no offence of course to anybody, least of 
all to Louis Napoleon, who is armed to the teeth. This is in a cartoon 
for August 4th. 

The return of the Irish Papal Volunteers is celebrated in a couple 
of verses, from which it would appear that the expedition had not 
been a conspicuous success. 

The Emperor’s remarkably frank letter to Count de Persigny does 
not obtain much credence from Mr. Punch, who represents His Majesty 
as the wolf in sheep’s clothing, and Mr. John Bull replies— 
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“‘What as been may recur. Should a Brummagem Cesar 
Try a dash at John Bull, after conqu’ring the Gauls, 

I intend he shall find the achievement a teaser, 

What with Armstrongs, long Enfields, and stout wooden walls.” 

The “ wooden walls ” were still quoted. 

The expenses of projecting the Suez Canal are noted by Mr. Punch, 
who keeps an eye on M. de Lesseps. 

A cartoon represents ‘‘ The Two Sick Men,” the Pope and the Turk, 
with Napoleon as the physician who has done no good to the former 
with his doses of steel, and is now giving the latter his “ gruel.” 

About this time Mr. Punch takes Lord Shaftesbury and others to 
task for their bigotry in depriving one Mr. Turnbull, a Roman 
Catholic, of the office of Calenderer of Foreign Papers in the State 
Paper Office. This gentleman was especially fitted for the post and 
did some excellent work, but the persecution to which he was sub- 
jected by the ultra-Protestant party hastened his death. “ This,” 
says Mr. Punch indignantly, “ is altogether a most inexplicable case of 
Protestant terror,” and he summons Lord Shaftesbury to call at his 
office and explain. 

The Sage of Fleet Street highly praises the conduct of two clergy- 
men of the name of Hayles, of Llanelly, who inter two hundred and 
thirty bodies of persons lost in the Royal Charter, and proposes a 
testimonial for the Reverend “ Robin Redbreast” brothers. 

August 25th, 1860, Lord Palmerston, in a cartoon as a valet, tells 
the gamekeepers “it’s no use their waiting, as their masters won’t be 
up for a long time.” <A protracted session. 

The Prince of Wales is in Canada, and Mr. Punch protests against 
H.R.H being pestered by advertising tradesmen. Spiritualism is ridi- 
culed in the letterpress, and in pictures by John Leech. The Ministerial 
Government dinner takes place at the end of August, and Lord John 
Russell on the balcony of the “Trafalgar” complains of the size of 
the whitebait, whereupon Lord Palmerston replies, ‘Oh yes, you 
would make it so late this season.” 

Mr. Spurgeon is mentioned, and is supposed to write a letter in 
verse recounting what he had seen on the Continent. 

Everybody in September has gone out of town; Pam and Johnny 
Russell are packing up, and the “social” cuts, é.c., half-page and 
quarter-page pictures, are all about holidays, travelling, fishing, and 
shooting. Mr. Briggs goes to the Highlands and crosses a park in 
which somebody’s favourite bisons are kept. 

The next cartoon is about the harvest, and Mr. Charles Keene 
represents a solitary swell left in town chatting with a crossing- 
sweeper. The swell in question is a member of the Rag (he calls it 
“Wag:” this affectation was as much “the thing to do” as it was 
when Bulwer Lytton wrote Money) and wears weeping whiskers, 
cutaway coat, low shoes, and balloon trousers. 
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To Charles Kean, on tour in the provinces, Mr. Punch devotes a 
chaffy paragraph. This actor has not been noticed for some time in 
Mr. Punch’s pages. 

Spurgeon, the Pope, Cardinal Wiseman, Mr. Babbage (of caleu- 
lating fame, and much disturbed by organ-grinders), spirit-rapping, 
Garibaldi, all come in for paragraphs, and the last mentioned is re- 
presented in one cartoon as driving the saints of the Roman Calendar 
out of Italy, and in another as sympathetically suggesting to the 
Pope that he should exchange his tiara for the cap of liberty. 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” says Shakespeare, and—it 
is capable of arithmetical demonstration—the head that wears a 
triple crown must be trebly uneasy. 

The Priace of Wales is now in America, and presently Mr. Punch 
has some letters about his progress in the United States, and a cartoon 
entitled “The Next Dance,” in which H.R.H. is represented as being 
introduced to pretty Cousin Columbia as a partner. 

In October, 1860, there is an amusing article on “The Registra- 
tion Court.” It is a dramatic dialogue, evidently d propos of a gener- 
ally haphazard manner of conducting business on the part of revising 
barristers. 

Nearly all the cartoons just now are occupied with foreign politics, 
in which the Pope, Italy, Victor Emmanuel, King of Naples, Gari- 
baldi, and the Emperor of Austria play conspicuous parts. 

Leech has a very funny sketch, a half-page, of Brighton at this 
time of year. Israelitish “gents” are on the parade wearing velvet 
coats, big trousers, and “ pork-pie hats.” The ladies—one of 
decidedly Jewish type—appear in enormous crinolines, pork-pie hats, 
and their hair in nets. In another part of the same number there 
is a short paragraph announcing, under the title of “‘ New Jewry,” 
that “Baron Rothschild is stated to be arranging for the purchase 
of Palestine, with a view to the restoration of the Jews. Rents at 
Brighton are expected to go down two-thirds.” In this respect 
alone Brighton has not much changed in the last twenty years: it 
is still Jerusalem-super-mare. 

Mr. Punch chaffs Dr. Cumming in a friendly way in consequence of 
the latter having alluded to something “ the celebrated satirist ”’ has 
written about his having prophesied the end of the world in 1867 
and then taken a lease of a house for twenty-one years. 

This year a Home for Dogs was started at Islington, and Mr. 
Punch punningly suggests that a more appropriate site for it would 
have been Kenilworth. 

Mr. Punch’s nautical poet now sings that the hearts of oak and 
wooden walls have come to an end, and that henceforth “ Ribs 
of steel are our ships, Engineers are our men,” and then he goes 
on— 
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‘** We're steady, boys, steady, 
But always unready : 
We’ve just let the French get before us again.” 
The history of the British navy repeats itself, and the scare about 
our “ unreadiness”’ is periodical. 

The “latest Parisian folly—the spoon-shaped bonnet,” is im- 
mortalised in a sketch by John Leech. 

November 30, 1860. One of Mr. Punch’s poets writes some 
verses about “The Drag on the Treasury Coach,” which “ Bill 
Gladstone’ had been driving. 

‘* John Bull has good pluck and firm faith in his luck, 
And likes a bold rate of progression ; 
It’s hard to make him shy, but that son of Nimshi, 
Bill Gladstone, did that all last session.” 
And so John Bull, jumping down— 


‘* Amazed that he’d not had a tumble— 
Says he, ‘ Next time you drive, sure as I am alive, 
T’ll send a safe guard in the rumble.’”’ 
And in consequence “ Pam ” puts up “ Fred Peel,” bidding hin— 
‘** To the drag have an eye, and remember us boy, 
You’re put there to keep William in order.” 

Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, attracts the notice of the Sage of Fleet 
Street. 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia and the King of Prussia hold 
a conference at Warsaw, and Mr. Punch records their probable 
dialogue. 

The sentimental ballad becomes a nuisance, and Punch proposes 
some simple songs instead of ‘ Will you love me then as now?” and 
“T’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” which were at this time rather too 
popular. 

Notable is the reappearance of Prince Albert in the cartoon for 
November 10, 1860. He is bald-headed, wears stock and turn-down 
collars, tightly-buttoned frock coat very much taken in at the waist and 
tightly-strapped trousers. It is on the occasion of the return from 
America of the Prince of Wales, who, dressed as a Yankee, is seated 
in a chair with his legs on the mantelpiece (on which is a glass of sherry 
cobbler with straws and ice in it), and while he whittles a stick and 
smokes a cigar says to his father, “ Now sir-ree, if you’ll liquor up 
and settle down, I’ll tell you all about my travels.” This picture is 
by Leech. 

A poem on the burial of Lord Dundonald, in Westminster Abbey, 
November 13. This is the final verse :— 

‘* Ashes to ashes! Lay the hero down ; 
No nobler heart e’er knew the bitter lot 


To be misjudged, maligned, accused, forgot; 
Twine martyr’s palm among his victor’s crown.” 
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The Convention between China and the allied Powers having been 
signed in October, Lord Elgin insists on the terms being strictly 
adhered to by the Chinese Emperor. This is shown by the cartoon, 
November 24, entitled “‘ New Elgin Marbles.” 

The volunteer movement was very much to the front about this 
time, and Mr. Charles Keene was perpetually sketching amusing 
incidents in volunteer drill. 

A small theatre inside Her Majesty’s Theatre was opened, called 
The Bijou. Here Madame Doche performed. It was very badly ven- 
tilated, and Mr. Punch justly complained. Fechter was playing 
Ruy Blas at the Princess’s, and the Sage of Fleet Street was 
much delighted with the performance. He alludes at this time to 
his favourite paper, The Musical World (it was then being edited 
by “ Jimmy ” Davison, musical critic of the Times), and he suggests, 
d propos of a promenade at Baden-Baden having been christened 
DL’ Avenue Meyerbeer, that in London we ought to have a “ Balfe 
Square, a Wallace Crescent, a Macfarren Avenue, and a Clara Novello 
Park.” By the way, when there recently arose a difficulty about 
naming the new space between the Criterion and the Pavilion, it is a 
pity that this hint of Mr. Punch’s was not again brought forward 
and acted upon. 

Mr. Punch advises the Southwark electors to take Mr. Layard as 
their Parliamentary representative. In the same number his cartoon 
represents “ The Eldest Son of the Church” as Prince Henry tying 
on the Papal tiara, while the Pope is just waking up and looking 
on in horrified astonishment. Mr. Punch asks, “ Why can the 
Emperor of the French never be Pope?” and replies, “ Because it is 
impossible that three crowns can ever make one Napoleon.” 

Mr. Punch’s cartoon of “ A Friendly Visit,” shows the Empress of 
the French taking tea with the Queen. Her Imperial Majesty 
arrived in England in the most informal manner, went to Scotland, 
visited the Queen at Windsor, and returned home very much the 
better for her trip. 

The “ spoon bonnet” becomes fashionable here, and two little boys 
salute its appearance with “Oh, if ’ere ain’t a gal been and put on a 
dustman’s ’at !” 

Mr. Punch, for the worst conundrum, gives as a prize Martin 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, bound in extra calf. This says much 
for the popularity of the book. 

Passports for British subjects were abolished (December 16) in 
France, and the last cartoon of the year depicts Louis Napoleon giving 
John Bull the latch-key, so that he can “come and go as he likes.” 

Mr. Punch’s fortieth volume (1861) opens with a preface about 
M. Paul du Chaillu and the gorillas ; and in the A/manack for the new 
year, where, incidentally, we may generally expect to find some 
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records of the year just departed, we find crinolines, flowers, and low- 
necked evening dresses in fashion, the ladies mostly wearing wreaths, 
the chevelure covering the ears, and very full at the back of the head ; 
while one or two show it tightly brushed back behind the ears, where 
it descends in a profusion of curls. An order for cutting off the 
whiskers has been issued at Aldershot, and of course a hairless subal- 
tern is regretting the absence of one of his greatest amusements. 

The sports in the north were the same then as now—our authority 
being the immortal Mr. Briggs, who takes a party to join him in 
deerstalking. The “swells,” in Highland costume, are all smoking 
short pipes, while military-looking men are wearing full whiskers, 
moustaches, and their chins clean shaven. When riding, ladies wore 
long habits, their hair in a net, the “‘ pork-pie” hat, or else something 
like the pork-pie hat, with a feather. The effect of the ladies’ walk- 
ing dresses when hoisted up and showing crinoline and the frill of a 
petticoat is very absurd. The swells in the country wear caps and 
pork-pie hats ; but there is only one of Leech’s swells at this period 
wearing a “pot-hat.” The clergy are beginning to wear beards, 
and the Bishop of Rochester denounces the fashion, whereupon he is 
taken to task by Archbishop Punch. 

The winter of 1860—61 was severe, and the streets were in a 
fearful mess. We have known similar instances since this date ; still 
there has been a decided improvement in street-cleaning within the 
last quarter of a century. 

China has to pay an indemnity to Britannia, which is the subject of 
the first cartoon of 1861. 

It is curious to note how slight is the notice bestowed upon the 
drama and on theatricals generally by Mr. Punch between ’53 and 
61, but in this first number he has an article about the “slang of 
the stage,’ and says that for “curiosities of advertising literature” 
it is difficult to beat the Era, which was at that time the only 
theatrical “trade-journal.” From the specimens given in 1861 the 
“slang of the stage” appears to be unchanged in 1886, though we 
believe that the Zra has now several successful competitors. 

There is a protest against the growing magnificence of “ transfor- 
mation scenes ”’ in pantomime, to the exclusion of the legitimate fun 
which, the writer complains— 


‘*T knew in days of yore : 
The poker hot, the butter slide, 
The clown laid at the door.” 


And this was twenty-five years ago, when the “ comic business” of 
the harlequinade was not reduced to a couple of scenes, given at a 
time of night when the children are weary and longing for bed. 

Mr. Punch, in a contrast, draws the county gentleman’s attention 
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to the healthiness of his stables and the insanitary condition of his 
cottages. Here there has been a considerable improvement ; but it is 
difficult to educate the labourer up to availing himself of the resources 
of civilisation. 

The “ butts” from time to time are the Rev. Hugh Stowell, an 
ultra-Evangelical clergyman, Dr. McHale, the Irish Roman Catholic 
archbishop, “the irrational’ Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Newdegate, M.P. 

Incidentally we find that Lord Wilton has incurred Mr. Punch’s just 
displeasure for his “ muffish patronage of street organs.” Alas! the 
race of Wiltonians has not ceased, and the liberty accorded to the 
Italian organ-grinder and other street banditti is one of the nuisances 
with which the persecuted London resident is practically powerless to 
cope. 

It is noteworthy how Americanisms have crept in since H.R.H. 
returned from his American trip: for instance, Mr. Punch “liquors 
up”’ in honour of Mr. Sidney Herbert being made a peer. 

There was plenty of skating in January, 1861. Gentlemen in the 
country were wearing knickerbockers, gaiters, soft wideawakes, and 
caps; the pork-pie hat still being in vogue for ladies. 

Stars and stripes divided, and Mrs. Carolina asserts her right to 
“larrup”’ her nigger. This cartoon is called “ Divorce 4 Vinculo.” 
Carolina is a virago armed with a pistol in her belt, which is appa- 
rently not a revolver. 

Mr. Punch approves of a sane to call Holywell Street ‘ Book- 
sellers’ Row,’ and protests strongly against fever patients being 
carried in four-wheelers, suggesting instead fever-carriages, to be 
provided by public subscription. 

Theatricals are now to receive more consideration at Mr. Punch’s 
hands, and he starts a critic, signing himself ‘One who Pays.” 
From him we learn that Ruy Bilas in the previous year was suc- 
cessful, and that an Irish actor, one Mr. Drew, is drawing as Handy 
Andy,—but at what theatre this deponent sayeth not. 

The Christmas of 1860 and 1861 over, and with the world fairly, 
but not this time “profoundly at peace,” Mr. Punch prepares to 
celebrate the completion of the first twenty years of his history. A 
brief record of the following quarter of a century is reserved for a 
concluding article. 

F. C. Burnanp. 
Artuur A Beckett. 








THE CHESS MASTERS OF TO-DAY. 


CuEss as a scientific pursuit is a vast subject. Professors and experts 
have made it a life-study, for it is in every respect as difficult as any 
other art or science. Chess, considered in the light of an intellectual 
pastime only, is not so difficult as might be supposed. 

In various letters on the subject with which I have been honoured 
by Professor Ruskin, he says: ‘I find chess for myself a most useful 
means of turning my thoughts out of any too deeply furrowed 
channel, and I would teach it to boys and girls, just as I would 
teach them to ride and dance, without wishing them to rival the 
skill, or even always to adopt the style, of professional riders and 
dancers.” To the first part of this sentiment might be added the 
merits of the game as a mental exercise, and as a means of 
improving the logical faculties. 

Within my own memory, chess was considered an accomplishment 
attainable only by those gifted with superior intellect. This is decid- 
edly a fallacy. Anybody endowed with an average share of intelli- 
gence may acquire proficiency in the game. Excellence, however, is 
the result of hard work. We have had no genius since Morphy 
except, perhaps, De Vere. Steinitz, Zukertort, Blackburne, we 
admire as great players; but we should consider the score of years of 
their assiduous study and that their lives have been devoted to the 
game. 

It must, however, be admitted that the masters of to-day have a 
harder task to perform than the eminent players of past genera- 
tions. Opportunities of acquiring knowledge abound on every hand. 
The intercourse of club-life, compared with what formerly existed, 
is immense ; and the press, the great popular instructor, disseminates 
broadcast the mysteries of the game. Any discovéfy of a new varia- 
tion is known on the following day, and will be analysed and talked 
over from San Francisco to Calcutta and from St. Petersburg to 
Cape Town. 

Formerly, when Philidor played three games blindfold, it was 
regarded by the press as “one of the greatest feats of which the 
human memory is capable.’”’ Nowadays Blackburne plays ten or 
more, and Zukertort has played on one occasion sixteen games ! 

People are fond of comparing chess to warfare, and calling Mor- 
phy the Napoleon of the game, There is really more in the com- 
parison than appears at first sight. In our day, just as the science 
of war has succeeded to the art of war, and the school of Moltke 
to the school of Napoleon, so in chess the genius Morphy has been 
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to the healthiness of his stables and the insanitary condition of his 
cottages. Here there has been a considerable improvement ; but it is 
difficult to educate the labourer up to availing himself of the resources 
of civilisation. 

The “ butts” from time to time are the Rev. Hugh Stowell, an 
ultra-Evangelical clergyman, Dr. McHale, the Irish Roman Catholic 
archbishop, “ the irrational ’’ Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Newdegate, M.P. 

Incidentally we find that Lord Wilton has incurred Mr. Punch’s just 
displeasure for his “ muffish patronage of street organs.” Alas! the 
race of Wiltonians has not ceased, and the liberty accorded to the 
Italian organ-grinder and other street banditti is one of the nuisances 
with which the persecuted London resident is practically powerless to 
cope. 

It is noteworthy how Americanisms have crept in since H.R.H. 
returned from his American trip: for instance, Mr. Punch “ liquors 
up” in honour of Mr. Sidney Herbert being made a peer. 

There was plenty of skating in January, 1861. Gentlemen in the 
country were wearing knickerbockers, gaiters, soft wideawakes, and 
caps; the pork-pie hat still being in vogue for ladies. 

Stars and stripes divided, and Mrs. Carolina asserts her right to 
“larrup”’ her nigger. This cartoon is called “ Divorce 4 Vinculo.” 
Carolina is a virago armed with a pistol in her belt, which is appa- 
rently not a revolver. 

Mr. Punch approves of a real to call Holywell Street ‘ Book- 
sellers’ Row,’ and protests strongly against fever patients being 
carried in four-wheelers, suggesting instead fever-carriages, to be 
provided by public subscription. 

Theatricals are now to receive more consideration at Mr. Punch’s 
hands, and he starts a critic, signing himself “One who Pays.” 
From him we learn that Ruy Bilas in the previous year was suc- 
cessful, and that an Irish actor, one Mr. Drew, is drawing as Handy 
Andy,—but at what theatre this deponent sayeth not. 

The Christmas of 1860 and 1861 over, and with the world fairly, 
but not this time “profoundly at peace,’ Mr. Punch prepares to 
celebrate the completion of the first twenty years of his history. A 
brief record of the following quarter of a century is reserved for a 
concluding article. 

F. C. Burnanp. 
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CuEss as a scientific pursuit is a vast subject. Professors and experts 
have made it a life-study, for it is in every respect as difficult as any 
other art or science. Chess, considered in the light of an intellectual 
pastime only, is not so difficult as might be supposed. 

In various letters on the subject with which I have been honoured 
by Professor Ruskin, he says: “I find chess for myself a most useful 
means of turning my thoughts out of any too deeply furrowed 
channel, and I would teach it to boys and girls, just as I would 
teach them to ride and dance, without wishing them to rival the 
skill, or even always to adopt the style, of professional riders and 
dancers.” To the first part of this sentiment might be added the 
merits of the game as a mental exercise, and as a means of 
improving the logical faculties. 

Within my own memory, chess was considered an accomplishment 
attainable only by those gifted with superior intellect. This is decid- 
edly a fallacy. Anybody endowed with an average share of intelli- 
gence may acquire proficiency in the game. Excellence, however, is 
the result of hard work. We have had no genius since Morphy 
except, perhaps, De Vere. Steinitz, Zukertort, Blackburne, we 
admire as great players; but we should consider the score of years of 


their assiduous study and that their lives have been devoted to the 


game. 

It must, however, be admitted that the masters of to-day have a 
harder task to perform than the eminent players of past genera- 
tions. Opportunities of acquiring knowledge abound on every hand. 
The intercourse of club-life, compared with what formerly existed, 
is immense ; and the press, the great popular instructor, disseminates 
broadcast the mysteries of the game. Any discovery of a new varia- 
tion is known on the following day, and will be analysed and talked 
over from San Francisco to Calcutta and from St. Petersburg to 
Cape Town. 

Formerly, when Philidor played three games blindfold, it was 
regarded by the press as “one of the greatest feats of which the 
human memory is capable.’”’ Nowadays Blackburne plays ten or 
more, and Zukertort has played on one occasion sixteen games ! 

People are fond of comparing chess to warfare, and calling Mor- 
phy the Napoleon of the game, There is really more in the com- 
parison than appears at first sight. In our day, just as the science 
of war has succeeded to the art of war, and the school of Moltke 
to the school of Napoleon, so in chess the genius Morphy has been 
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succeeded by Steinitz, in whom caution and exact calculation are 
personified. 

Morphy was head and shoulders above the players of his time, 
and could, therefore, dispense with the tactics of the modern school 
represented by Steinitz. The former, so to speak, played down 
to the level of his opponents, whereas Steinitz is compelled to have 
recourse to the system of “accumulation of minute advantages.” It 
might be aptly said of him, “Il est grand dans son genre, mais son 
genre est petit.” 

Wishing to describe the greatest players of our time, we cannot 
devote even a cursory survey to the interesting and instructive early 
chess literature, upon which we would fain dwell at some length. 

J. Lowenthal.—A conspicuous figure in the English chess world 
was Lowenthal. A Hungarian by birth, he emigrated after the 
"48 Revolution to America, and settled in England after the tour- 
nament of 1851. He contributed largely to the literature of chess, 
played several matches with success, but was beaten by Morphy, like 
everybody else. It is much to his honour that he speaks with 
such high appreciation of his opponent in Morphy’s Games, which he 
published. There is no exhibition of paltry jealousy, but honest 
admiration and acknowledgment of superior power. He was ap- 
pointed manager of the British Chess Association, and secretary of 
the St. George’s Club, and therefore had an opportunity of taking a 
prominent part in the organisation of several tournaments, the last 
one being in 1872, when Zukertort came over at his invitation. I 
met Lowenthal in 1867 in Paris, and so anxious was he both in 
outward appearance and manner to be taken for an Englishman that 
he would rather converse in broken French—I did not speak Eng- 
lish at the time—than have recourse to German, which of course 
he spoke fluently. His notion of an English gentleman, as far as 
the outer man was concerned, consisted in a clean shirt-front and a 
sovereign in the waistcoat pocket. He edited for a long time the 
chess column in the Era, and when it was discontinued he was in 
quite a distressed state of mind. Meeting a friend, he said, “ My 
dear friend, I have lost my organ!” Thinking he alluded to his 
voice—he had a bad cold at the time—his friend consoled him, 
hoping he might soon recover it. “Oh, it is not my voice I am 
speaking of, but my chess column.” Right up to his death—July, 
1876—he took a leading part in chess circles; but owing to failing 
health he was assisted in his literary work by the late John Wisker, 
who was an intimate friend of his. 

B. Horwitz.—A contemporary of Lowenthal, Horwitz was in 
every respect his opposite. An artist by profession, he scrupulously 
adhered to the eccentric German notion that an artist should be 
“got up” after a particular fashion. Why a musician, painter, or 
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poet should make himself conspicuous by a luxuriant growth of 
back hair, or indulge in velvet coats and slouched hats, is a puzzle 
difficult of solution. Horwitz used to wear hats of the most im- 
possible shapes. He was frequently chaffed about this, so that, at 
last, he took it as a peculiarity of the English to ask people, ‘‘ Who 
is your hatter ?”” Everybody recollects the kind-hearted old man, 
who would restlessly walk about from one chessboard to the other, 
and give his advice and suggestions to the younger players. A 
bad move jarred on his nerves like a false note on a musician. 
A habit of his was to wait patiently behind somebody’s chair, and 
if the occupant vacated it only for a second, Horwitz would 
immediately sit down, and then ask blandly, “I am afraid I have 
taken your seat?” Not that he intended to sit down; he was 
too restless for that; but somehow he could never see an empty 
chair without nestling into it. Horwitz’s speciality was the end- 
game; and he published a valuable collection of his own and Kling’s 
compositions two years ago, shortly before his death. 

S. Rosenthal— Whoever knows Rosenthal intimately would be 
surprised that so courteous and mild a gentleman should ever have 
been implicated in any political or revolutionary plot; but such is 
the case, and Rosenthal was one of the Polish refugees in Paris 
who were subventioned by the Empire. The Régence was the 
rendezvous of those devoted to Caissa, the strongest players amongst 
them being Czarnowsky, Matchusky, Siwinsky, and the leader, 
Rosenthal. The latter soon became very popular, not so much for 
his chess as for his bad French. The former he improved rapidly, 
but in the latter he remains stationary to this day. He has a 
thorough disregard for genders, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that even now he does not know, as Mrs. Dodd would say, whether 
échecs is a man or a woman! Kolisch once facetiously advised 
him to adopt the rule of pronouncing all the substantives either 
masculine or feminine, so that he could only be partly wrong. 
Rosenthal soon aspired to rival Kolisch in chess, and induced his 
friends to arrange a match ; but he only won one game to Kolisch’s 
seven. Whenever this match was mentioned later, he explained 
that at thet time he was so weak “that he could have given the 
odds of a knight to himse/f”’ Then came the great International 
Tournament for the “ Emperor’s Prize,’ and Rosenthal was in high 
glee, and quite sure of establishing his reputation ; but he was again 
disappointed. To crown his mortification, Winawer, a schoolfellow 
of his, entirely unknown in the chess world, won the second prize, 
with only one game behind Kolisch. 

I shall never forget the evening when Rosenthal invited me to 
accompany him and Winawer to his rooms, because he intended to 
show Winawer “ how we play chess in Paris.” As an inducement to 
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undertake the long journey at a late hour—he lived then modestly 
in the Rue de la Roquette, in a mansarde of “ few comforts and many 
privations ”’—he promised to provide refreshments. The entertain- 
ment, however, proved a failure; the landlady having run short of 
provisions, we had to content ourselves with camomile-tea and stale 
patisserie. The chess entertainment turned out as weak as the 
beverage—at least as far as the host was concerned, for he lost two 
games with Winawer. 

I have been present at many tournaments since 1867, but of 
none have I kept such pleasing recollections. Perhaps the twenty 
years make all the difference! Kolisch, Neumann, Steinitz, De Vere, 
Golmayo, From, were all staying at the same house with me, and 
the evenings were generally devoted to fighting over again the battles 
of the day amid a perfect Babel of tongues. 

I had the pleasure of making Steinitz’s acquaintance then, and 
had to interpret his numerous protests. His second interpreter was 
Loyd, but he soon tired of the position, and told him on one 
occasion, ‘‘ Look here, Steinitz, if a man wants to quarrel he must 
either be strong here,” pointing to his fist, “or here,” pointing to 
his pocket. ‘Or here,’ replied Steinitz, pointing to his head. 
Fortunately Steinitz could only protest in two languages. 

A noteworthy incident was Kolisch’s participation in the contest, 
which occurred the second day after play had commenced. I was 
chiefly instrumental in persuading him to enter, conditionally, of 
course, upon the consent of the committee, which they not only 
readily gave, but actually put a moral pressure upon him by refusing 
him a card of admission otherwise than as a competitor. When 
. Steinitz heard of it he immediately protested, not on personal 
grounds, but on principle. However, the matter was smoothed 
over, and Kolisch won the vase de Sévres given by the Emperor. 
At the beginning of the tournament Steinitz would occasionally 
inspect the vase, which was exhibited in the rooms, and knock at it 
gently, to find out whether it was cracked, of course on principle. 
Later on, however, when he had no more chance of winning it, he 
left off the practice, of course, also on principle. 

Rosenthal came over to London during the war. What a change 
in barely a score of years in our small circle of the chess world 
only! The Régence used then to be a sort of neutral ground 
where all classes of men, and of all shades of opinion, jostled each 
other. Grévy was then bdtonnier of the bar, and I played billiards 
with him almost every day ; now he is President of the Republic. 
Jules Simon, Garnier Pages, the confidential body-servant of the 
emperor, the one-armed officer of the Guard who was in charge of 
the Vendéme Column, and Paul de Cassagnac met in the same 
room. Hot-headed Victor Noir, barely twenty years old, I saw full of 
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life and vigour, and a few days later I went to his funeral. He was 
shot by Pierre Bonaparte. A gloomy day it was, too. Thousands 
of workmen in blouses flocked to Auteuil or Asniéres—I forget 
which, but I think the latter place—but the authorities were pre- 
pared for any emergency. Pickets of sergents de ville stood inside 
the barriére, and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique were stationed in the 
Champs Elysées. But outside the fortifications not a policeman was 
to be seen. Rochefort stood behind the hearse, bareheaded and 
ghastly pale, haranguing the people. However, everything passed 
off quietly enough. The masses were dispersed in coming back, 
and gave vent to their feelings by singing the Marseillaise. 

But to return to Rosenthal. In 1870 he beat Wisker in a match. 
He also played a match with Zukertort at the St. George’s Chess 
Club in 1880, which the latter won. The negotiations of the condi- 
tions were perhaps carried on in a more animated tone than was 
necessary, and the Chess Monthly called Rosenthal’s challenge quizotic. 
He took umbrage at the expression, and when I told him that it was 
not quite as offensive as he imagined, he replied, “ Did I come over 
here to fight a windmill or Zukertort? I tell you what it is, he is 
not a windmill but a windbag.” One day at the St. George’s after 
Rosenthal lost a game with Zukertort, Steinitz analysed a certain 
position and suggested a move, and when Rosenthal disagreed, he 
said, ‘‘I’ll make that move for a million.” Rosenthal quietly 
replied, ‘‘ Well, Steinitz, I have not got a million in my pocket just 
now; but I bet you a sovereign.” The stake was too small for 
Steinitz. 

In the late London Tournament, 1883, Rosenthal won the bril- 
liancy prize given by Baron Kolisch, and quite recently he visited 
the Manchester chess club and London. 

Rosenthal has done more than any French player since La Bour- 
donnais’ time to keep the interest in the game alive in France. He 
is now a naturalised Frenchman, and his courteous and affable 
manners make him deservedly a favourite. He has played in 
various International Tournaments and acquitted himself creditably. 
It was chiefly through his exertions that a splendid chess club was 
established in Paris, and he edits a first-class chess column in Le 
Monde Iilustré, and conducts the game department in La Stratégie. 

S. Winawer.—I met Winawer again during the Paris tourna- 
ment, 1878. He had very much improved since 1867, and was 
again favourite for the first prize. Steinitz asked him one day, after 
he had added another victory to his score, ‘“‘ Well, Winawer, how 
much will you take for the first prize now ?”’ Winawer replied, “I 
shall take the second.” And so he did, after a tie with Zukertort, 
who was first. In 1882 he tied again for first and second prize with 
Steinitz, in Vienna, and they divided honours. In London he 
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appeared for the first time during the 1883 tournament, but he was 
not placed. He took, however, immediately afterwards the first 
prize in the Nuremberg tournament, Blackburne being second. The 
best of it is that he never intended to compete in Nuremberg—at 
least he said so when in London. I was therefore much surprised 
to find him there on my arrival. When I asked him the reason he 
explained that it was entirely an accident. He was on his way to 
Vienna, but, suffering from a toothache, he stopped at Nuremberg to 
consult a dentist, and the committee pressing him to remain, he con- 
sented. Winawer is one of the finest players living, as may be gathered 
from the above record. He has a style of his own, full of traps, and 
certain positions are known as ‘‘ Winawer’s trade-mark.” He is 
very affable, quiet, and unobtrusive, simple and frugal in his habits, 
and possesses a happy contentment of disposition. He smokes as a rule 
a brand of cigars known in Germany by the name of “outpost cigars,” 
because the aroma is so offensive that they can only be smoked in the 
open air. Still he not only enjoys these cigars, but he can never be 
prevailed upon to accept the finest cigar, and the reason he gives is, 
that he is quite satisfied with his own, and if he were once to smoke 
a better one his taste for his own might be spoiled. Winawer is a 
philosopher. 

' H. E. Bird.—Since Morphy’s time Bird has been in the foremost 
rank of English chess players. He is now called the veteran master, 
but still maintains the vigour, brilliancy, originality, and freshness of 
style for which he was always famous. He is ever ready to enter 
the lists in tournaments, as well as in single combat. If the gout, 
his greatest enemy, accords him a truce during a contest, he is one 
of the most dangerous of opponents. Bird is the author of several 
works, and he has compiled a collection of the finest games in 
his Modern Chess. As far as chivalry and readiness to play at a 
moment’s notice is concerned, he may aptly be called the English 
Anderssen. 

G. H. Mackenzie.-—The American champion is a Scotchman, and 
was born in 1837. At the age of twenty he was gazetted to a com- 
mission in the 60th Rifles, and became known in chess circles in 
Dublin during the year 1860. He served in the American War, 
and after 1865 settled in New York, and achieved many victories in 
the United States. Of late he has successfully competed in all 
important tournaments in Europe, and his style is characterised by 
both erudition and elegance. 

J. Gunsberg.—I met Gunsberg also in Paris in 1867. He was then 
a lad about thirteen years old, and I gave him the odds of a rook. 
He returned to his native place, Buda-Pest, and came to London a few 
years ago. He has very much improved since Blackburne beat him 
in a match, giving him the odds of three games in seven. He won 
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the first prize in the Hamburg tournament, 1885, and divided 
honours with Taubenhaus in the B.C.A. Congress, and with Zuker- 
tort at Nottingham. Although Gunsberg is one of our best players, 
I cannot help thinking that, for a player who has practised the 
game, like Morphy, from youth upwards, he must now have reached 
that grade of excellence which nature intended him to acquire. He 
is a colleague of Mason at the offices of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League. 

A. Burn.—As early as 1870 Burn was one of our best metropolitan 
players. He retired soon afterwards from public contests, but main- 
tained a local reputation in Liverpool. He came to the fore again 
quite recently : he drew a match with Bird and Mackenzie, tied with 
Blackburne for first and second prizes in the B.C.A. Congress, and 
came out first at Nottingham. I have no doubt that Burn will 
maintain a high position amongst our first-class players should he 
emerge from his retirement and keep in steady practice. Burn 
enjoys the proud distinction of being the only first-class player living 
whom Steinitz calls his intimate friend. 

W. Steinitz.—The recent championship match between Steinitz 
and Zukertort having attained such great publicity both in America 
and Europe, it is needless to repeat the record of their past achieve- 
ments exhaustively. Steinitz is a native of Prague. Unlike Morphy, ° 
he is of humble origin and a self-made man. Brought up at the 
bottom of the social ladder, entirely ignorant of the felicity of a 
happy home, he has also been treated by nature physically in a 
step-motherly manner. Shunned even by his playmates, Steinitz 
early acquired that acerbity of character for which he is notorious. 
This is the simple explanation of his unpopularity. 

An old tutor took kindly to the neglected but intelligent boy, and 
gave him some elementary instruction, teaching him besides the rudi- 
ments of chess. As a youth Steinitz went to Vienna, improved his 
education and his chess, and in 1862 he was deputed by the Vienna 
Chess Club to take part in the tournament then organised in London. 
After this he made England his home. His career from that period 
is well known. 

For many shortcomings nature has compensated Steinitz fully by a 
large share of mental capacity, great tenacity of purpose, and an 
indomitable belief in himself. He is very shrewd, and frequently 
could be seen—believing himself unobserved—to indulge in a quiet 
chuckle over some little scheme which he either was then in the act 
of hatching or which had just succeeded as he had anticipated. He 
delights in telling the story of how he got the best of an opponent 
to whom he had conceded large odds, but who generally had a kind 
friend at his side to warn him by an occasional nudge or by touch- 
ing his foot under the table when he intended to make a weak move. 
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Steinitz observing the tactics of this friendly adviser turned it to 
good account in this way. On one occasion when his opponent 
intended to make a good move—which would have won the game— 
Steinitz quickly touched him under the table. The opponent, taking 
this as the usual warning from his friend, paused, reconsidered the 
move, made another one, and lost the game. 

When Steinitz heard that Zukertort was coming over to play in 
the 1872 tournament, he sat closeted for days in a gentleman’s house, 
who had a large chess library, in order to study Zukertort’s analysis 
of the Steinitz gambit until he detected a flaw in it. But, not con- 
tent with that advantage, he invited Zukertort to breakfast. When 
Zukertort left, Steinitz knew as much of his opinion on certain open- 
ings as Zukertort himself, he having cross-examined him for hours 
upon every conceivable variation, and Zukertort, generous-minded and 
unsuspecting, believing himself admired by Steinitz, gave readily all 
the required information, whilst he got none in exchange. I was 
present on that occasion, and confess to have been quite as unsophis- 
ticated at the time as Zukertort. 

Suspecting everybody to be his enemy, Steinitz will take offence 
even at an innocent joke, unless he gets the laughers on his side by 
a clever repartee. One evening he entered Simpson’s when a few 
gentlemen were conversing together. Steinitz suspecting as usual 
that he was the subject of the conversation, asked one of the gentle- 
men, “ What did you say about me?” ‘You want to know?” 
“Yes.” “Well, I said that you are not as stupid as you look.” 
Steinitz immediately retorted, “‘ But you are.” 

The secret of Steinitz’s success as a chess-player is chiefly his 
industry. He is in constant training. To every game he plays he 
attaches as much importance as if it were a match game and his 
reputation depended upon the result. His motto is Toujours prét, 
and this makes him the best living match-player. He watches 
carefully the style of his rivals and takes note of the manner in which 
they treat certain variations in the openings, and if he detects a flaw 
will keep it secret for years until an opportunity presents itself 
to profit by it. Sometimes he is mistaken, as happened in the 
Vienna tournament, when he played a certain gambit on Zukertort, 
prepared with a number of variations, should Zukertort play the 
game as he anticipated hy watching him years before. Zukertort, 
however, evaded the variation, which he only indulged in against a 
second-rate adversary and beat Steinitz in a few moves. Steinitz’s 
caution is his chief characteristic. After writing a letter he reads 
it over carefully at least twice before he trusts it to the envelope ; 
he goes through a similar process with the address, and then goes out 
to post the letter himself. But the characteristic part of the perform- 
ance is the posting, for ere he parts with the letter finally he pulls it 
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out again from half-way down the slit of the pillar-box, reads the 
address for the last time, and then only parts with the letter after 
again withdrawing it to see that it is fast shut. Wherever he goes 
he is the cause of dissension. In Paris in 1867 he protested; in 
Baden-Baden in 1870 he protested; in Vienna in 1873 he pro- 
tested; in London in 1883 he protested. He has the faculty in 
common with some other great men of persuading himself that he 
honestly believes the theories he advances, and he will fight for 
them with a tenacity worthy of a better cause. 

The happiness of the Bohemian Cesar, as Steinitz fondly calls him- 
self, however, is not unalloyed. Paul Morphy is his dé¢e noir. He has 
even attempted to undermine the pedestal upon which Morphy’s 
glory is everlastingly established. But he has not succeeded. If 
Blackburne makes a brilliant combination, he calls it a“ bit of 
Morphy.” I have never heard anybody call a brilliant finish a 
bit of Steinitz. When Anderssen years ago was asked his opinion 
about Kolisch and Steinitz, he said, ‘‘ Kolisch is a highwayman and 
points the pistcl at your breast. Steinitz is a pickpocket, he steals 
a pawn and wins the game with it.” And Anderssen was no mean 
judge. 

Dr. J. H. Zukertort.—Zukertort is supposed to have been born in 
two places simultaneously, but I have reason to believe him to be a 
native of Riga, born in 1842. Lowenthal, who organised the tourna- 
ment of 1872, invited Zukertort to compete, and the rumour goes that 
he came over in two ships, but I am in a position to contradict this 
exaggerated report also. After the tournament he made England his 
home, became naturalised, and is considered an English representative 
in all the contests abroad. Even the German papers mention him 
as the Deutsch-Englinder, and justly so, for although he was when 
residing in Germany reputed to be one of the foremost writers and 
players, he has himself admitted on several occasions that he greatly 
improved by assimilating the style of the English school with his 
own, or, in his own words, “He learned in England how to wina 
won game.” His career since 1872 is well known. 

In 1883 he won the great tournament in an unprecedented style, 
both as far as the score and the quality of the play is concerned. His 
celebrated game with Blackburne has even been compared to Ander- 
ssen’s immortal game. The breakdown in the late championship 
match with Steinitz is due to failing health, and I regret to say that 
he has not recovered yet: witness the late B. C. A. tournament, where 
he was not even placed, and the Nottingham tournament, where 
he divided third and fourth prizes with Gunsberg. An amusing 
and characteristic description of the combatants in the memorable 
match alluded to was given by a St. Louis paper: “ Mr. Zukertort 
pervaded both apartments while waiting for the game to open. 
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He was here, there, and everywhere, chatting freely with those 
present. Mr. Steinitz came in with his rubbers on and his throat 
muffled up—a fat, phlegmatic little man with a fine forehead and 
mussed hair and clothes. His legs are very short, and it was a 
peculiar sight to watch the great chess-player seated upon an ordinary 
chair and feeling unsuccessfully for the continent of North America 
with his feet. Both men are hirsute, but Zukertort is better groomed 
than Steinitz. Both have fine heads. Steinitz is all curves, Zuker- 
tort all angles. Steinitz is all solidity and adipose tissue, Zukertort 
all brilliancy and nerves.” 

The latter description is written by an observer. It is worth 
while to watch Zukertort whilst playing. From his countenance one 
can never judge whether he has a won or lost game, for he pre- 
sents in either case the picture of abject misery. His corrugated 
brow, however, relaxes as soon as he gets up from the chair, for he 
never quits the board until he has the game in hand; he then lights 
a cigarette, and the transformation is complete. As a blindfold 
player he is only equalled by Blackburne, though their styles differ. 
Zukertort has a marvellous memory. He is a perambulating ency- 
clopedia. Whatever he reads remains vividly photographed in his 
mind for ever. The only occasion when his memory fails him is 
when he has to answer a letter or to keep an appointment, so that 
he is known by the sobriquet “the late Mr. Zukertort.” He is a 
clever and amusing conversationalist, and once started upon any 
subject it is impossible for anybody else to get a word in even 
“edgeways.” Some time ago a gentleman just returned from India 
gave us a graphic description of a tiger-hunt, in which he had 
taken an active part. Zukertort, who evidently could only have 
been familiar with the subject from having read some description of 
this kind of sport, took up the subject, and the gentleman deferen- 
tially listened to his narrative of a most exciting tiger-hunt. Upon 
another occasion, in walking out of the club at a late hour, a friend 
started the subject of blindfold play, insinuating in veiled language 
that perhaps Paulsen or Morphy might have been superior in this 
to our present blindfold players. Zukertort commenced to argue 
the point and had just converted the friend, when unfortunately 
they arrived, at the small hours in the morning, at Islington; 
and the friend assured Zukertort that he never for one moment 
doubted his superiority over any other blindfold player living or 
dead. He only wished to have an agreeable companion for his 
walk home, and he was very much obliged for his company, and 
wished him good-night ! 

Few players have rendered such invaluable services to chess as 
Zukertort. He has written several works in German ; he edited the 
technical department in the Westminster Papers, and has been the 
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editor of the Chess Monthly together with me for the last seven years. 
1 have the highest admiration for his talent as a player, analyst, and 
his sterling qualities as a gentleman; but in endeavouring not to 
appear partial in speaking of a valued friend, I prefer quoting a pas- 
sage from a late contemporary, just as, for fear of a contrary accusation, 
I refrained from doing so in Steinitz’s case. “In every society which 
he frequents our hero is a welcome guest, and his popularity is due, 
not to his profound analytical powers, but to his practical humour 
and vivacity. These qualities he is more apt to display in a small 
than in a large circle, but in either his gaiety is never found want- 
ing, and in all, the genuine qualities of the man predominate over the 
superficial attributes of the mere chess-player.” It is to be hoped 
that Zukertort soon may be restored to health and to his 1883 form. 

J. H. Blackburne.—Blackburne came to the front rank with one 
leap in 1862. Previous to that date he only had a local reputation 
as a rising player in Manchester. He is no match player, but second 
to none as a tournament player. He has competed in many contests, 
gained several first prizes, in others he was never far from first, and 
in no instance was he unplaced. In off-hand games, however, when 
his ingenuity is not fettered by other considerations, his real style 
shows to advantage. In match games he is nervous and over-cau- 
tious. He yil/ indulge in close games, especially as second player. 
His forte being a vigorous attack with pieces where he can have full 
scope for the brilliant and subtle combinations for which he is noto- 
rious, he must necessarily be at a disadvantage in openings where 
there is less opportunity for the display of his qualities. Almost every 
player betrays by his manner the state of his game. Zukertort holds 
his head with both his hands; Mackenzie nervously bites his pencil ; 
Steinitz breaks out in profuse perspirations ; Englisch walks round 
the board expecting his opponent’s move, or rather he has the intention 
of doing so; but, just as the vicinity of the pole affects the compass, 
his movements are affected by the board. Blackburne is impassive at 
the chessboard ; he quietly smokes his pipe, sips his whiskey, and a 
shrewd observer must he be who could find out from the placidity of 
Blackburne’s countenance and the calmness of his movements 
whether he had a good or a bad position. Even Winawer, who 
mostly casts sly glances above his spectacles at his opponents, has 
given up trying to read Blackburne. 

Blackburne has rendered greater services to chess in England than 
any other player. During his peregrinations in the provinces he 
plays hundreds of games both blindfold and over the board, giving 
the local players an opportunity to appreciate first-class chess at its 
true value. 1t frequently happens that provincial players, who find a 
ready vehicle for the publication of their games in the local papers, 
are thus led to believe that they have attained the acme of the science. 
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Then Blackburne appears, plays eight or ten of them without seeing 
board and men, and beats them without apparent effort. The sala- 
tary effect is most evident. 

As a blindfold player Blackburne has no rival. One must have 
witnessed an exhibition of such a tour de force to be able to form an 
idea of the magnitude of such an effort of the mind. There are 
masterpieces of Blackburne’s blindfold games published in which he 
has announced checkmate in seventeen moves! Most of his “ bits of 
Morphy” are concocted when he plays sans voir, to the delight of 
both the players and spectators. Blackburne is besides a problem 
composer of merit, and the quickest solver of problems known, not 
even Sam Loyd excepted. 

James Mason.—Persons unacquainted with chess and chess-players ° 
are apt to suppose that pre-eminence in the game is dependent on 
the power of combination alone—on strategical insight. No greater 
mistake could be made. On the contrary, practical success depends 
on the possession of a combination of qualities of which strategical 
insight is but one. Moral and even physical abilities are hardly 
less important than intellectual Concentration, patience, impertur- 
bability, pluck, and a good digestion are necessary helpmates 
to a fertile imagination, a strong memory, and a sound judgment. 
Few indeed possess this combination of faculties and attributes. 
If I were to be asked who possesses the combination of all the re- 
quired faculties in the highest degree for the purposes of practical 
chess-play, I should answer Steinitz. And yet, paradoxical though 
it may be, I would contend that from the first move to the last of the 
game no one is better fitted out with all the requisite chess faculties 
than James Mason. 

It is a remarkable fact that with the insight of a Steinitz, the 
imagination of a Zukertort, the patience of a Blackburne and the 
imperturbability of a Yankee poker-player, Mason has never suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the highest honours in the chess world. True, 
his celebrated game with Winawer in the Vienna tournament of 
1878 is regarded by good judges as the finest game on record since 
Morphy retired from the scenes. Again, the consummate ease and 
dash with which he bowled over all the best players at the Hamburg 
meeting of last year testify to his chess power. No competitor feels 
safe until he has met Mason, whose rule of action seems to be to 
defeat the strong and succumb to the weak. Probably the secret of 
the position is that Mason isa “ jolly good fellow ”’ first, and a chess- 
player afterwards. The picture of the student with the cup of cold 
tea, and the bandaged brow poring over the Schachzeitung by the 
mingling light of the flickering candle and the rising sun, would 
never do for a portrait of James Mason, A man of wide and varied 
reading, a brilliant conversationalist, and a popular companion, 
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Mason has never been able to devote himself to chess; he never 
trains for even the most important match ; and as soon as each game 
is over he reserves the right of spending the interval until the next 
game just as he himself pleases. He is one of the secretaries of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, and exercising the freedom 
of an avowed individualist he consumes a larger share of the world’s 
tobacco and other good things than would fall to his lot under a 
socialistic régime. If Mason should ever find it worth his while to 
live for chess and on chess—to talk chess, to think chess, and to 
dream chess—there are not wanting good judges who would back 
him against the great chess-devotee himself. But where one man 
treats as an amusing recreation what his adversary treats as the work 
of his life, the former is too heavily handicapped. As a friend of 
mine once observed, “If Mason could only play chess as well as 
Steinitz between the last move of one game and the first move of the 
next, I would back him against all creation.” I do not say that I 
altogether endorse that opinion, but it goes to explain Mason’s 
failure to take the place in the chess-world to which his grea 

abilities entitle him. 

Had the purpose of this sketch of “ chess-players” been confined 
to the narrow circle of the chess world ‘only, such eminent names as 
Henry Thomas Buckle, Howard Staunton, 8. 8. Boden, Cecil De 
Vere, Harrwitz, Neumann, Anderssen, Paulsen, Kolisch, and a host 
of others should not have been omitted. The intention, however, 
having been to depict the masters, whose names are so familiar even 
outside the sphere of those who cultivate the royal game, not only as 
chess-masters pure and simple, but as men, and, so to speak, in their 
robes de chambre, a description of the talented masters of a former 
generation and those who have abandoned the practice of the game 
would be beyond this limited scope. 

My connection with chess and chess-players, extending over a 
period of more than twenty years, has emboldened me to express here 
opinions which are based upon close and frequent personal obser- 
vation of the persons I have attempted to describe. 

L. Horrer. 











THE CHARACTER OF SHELLEY. 


Ir is not from any lack of sympathy or ability in his biographers 
that the life of Shelley, often attempted, has remained to be written 
to-day. More than one made an excellent use of the materials 
at his command; but materials were wanting to warrant a decided 
judgment on Shelley’s conduct at the most critical period of his life. 
The representatives of the poet have long made no secret that they 
possessed ample materials to clear his character from the darkest blot 
upon it—the desertion of his first wife in order to elope with the lady 
who afterwards became his second. These materials are at last 
given to the'world. Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, learning through 
Sir Henry Taylor that Professor Dowden was willing to undertake a 
life of the poet, offered the great advantage of access to the manu- 
scripts at Boscombe Manor. In addition to the Boscombe manu- 
scripts, Professor Dowden, whose fitness for the task everyone 
acquainted with his admirable Life of Southey will recognise, has 
had the use of Mr. Buxton Forman’s valuable collection, of 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s compilation of whatever may be considered 
autobiographical in Shelley’s writings, of the Hitchener letters, of a 
manuscript volume of unpublished poems lent by Mr. Charles 
Esdaile (Ianthe’s son), and of materials from other sources too 
numerous to record here. 

The new materials merely required to be handled with impar- 
tiality and skill in order to make Professor Dowden’s Life of Shelley’ 
the standard work on the subject. His skill is undeniable, and his 
aim has been to search out the truth and to tell it without reserve. 
“It is no part of this biography to justify Shelley in all his words 
and deeds, The biographer’s duty is rather to show precisely what 
those words and deeds were, leaving the reader to pronounce such 
judgment as may seem just.” 

With much of the narrative the student of Hogg, Medwin, and 
the Shelley Memorials is already familiar, though even here new 
order and accuracy tell where the skilled hand has been. Professor 
Dowden has passed over nothing. Thus the account of Hogg’s 
attempt to seduce Harriet at York is now for the first time given in 
full. Shelley’s treatment of his guilty friend is characteristic; it 
comes out in one of his letters to Miss Hitchener. ‘‘ We walked to 
the fields beyond York. I desired to know the full account of the 
affair. I heard it from him, and I believe he was sincere. All I 
can recollect of that terrible day was that I pardened him, fully, 


(1) The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. London, 1886. 
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freely pardoned him, that I would still be a friend to him, and 
hoped to convince him how lovely virtue was; . . . that I hoped the 
time would come when he would regard this horrible error with as 
much disgust as I did.” It is worth noting that Shelley uses the 
term “error’’ of adultery, not only here, but in the letter in w: ich 
he discloses to Mary the Hoppner-Byron slander against himseli and 
Claire. 

The point in Shelley’s life on which fresh information has been 
most eagerly desired and most freely promised is the story of his 
separation from Harriet. The Shelley family have supplied the 
materials on which they relied to vindicate the conduct of Harriet’s 
husband. Professor Dowden has not been satisfied to base his 
account on these documents alone, he has collected evidence from 
other quarters. Peacock was of opinion that “if Harriet had 
nursed her own child, and if this sister had not lived with them, the 
links of their married love would not have been so readily broken.” 
Shelley, we know, was fond of children, and was to his own an affec- 
tionate father. Besides, his hatred of Eliza Westbrook was unbounded. 
“Tt is a sight which awakens an inexpressible sensation of disgust 
and horror, to see her caress my poor little Ianthe, in whom I may 
hereafter find the consolation of sympathy. I sometimes feel faint 
with the fatigue of checking the overflowings of my unbounded 
abhorrence for this miserable wretch.’’ Thus Shelley wrote to Hogg 
in March, 1814, from Mrs. Boinville’s house at Bracknell. There is 
no complaint against Harriet, but no one who reads the letter can 
doubt the reality of the estrangement. Shelley says that he sickens 
at the view of the’ necessity of returning to his home from a house- 
hold which he compares toa paradise. That Mrs. Boinville, and her 
daughter Mrs. Turner, were worthy of Shelley’s friendship—that 
they were high-minded and noble women—Professor Dowden puts 
beyond question. But there was a yet stronger cause than the attrac- 
tion of refined intellectual society to disgust Shelley with his home. 
Harriet was no longer an enthusiastic companion in her husband’s 
literary pursuits or a sympathiser in his projects for the regenera- 
tion of society. She joined Peacock in laughing at the votaries of 
revolution and vegetarianism ; she had relinquished her favourite 
practice of reading aloud, neither did she read to herself. She 
seems to have set her desires on a life of material prosperity—a life 
utterly repugnant to her husband. More than this. A poem which 
is the first of a few short pieces added in Harriet’s handwriting to 
the manuscript collection of poems lent by Mr. Esdaile, shows that 
in May, 1814, Harriet had assumed an attitude of hard alienation 
towards her husband, who pleads with evident earnestness for recon- 
ciliation and pity, if not love. 

VOL. XL. N.S. 3 F 
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*“To HARRIETT: May, 1814 


Thy look of love has power to calm 
The stormiest passion of my soul ; 
Thy gentle words are drops of balm 
Tn life’s too bitter bowl ; 
No grief is mine, but that alone 
These choicest blessings I have known. 


Harriett! if all who long to live 
In the warm sunshine of thine eye, 
That price beyond all pain must give, 
Beneath thy scorn to die— 
Then hear thy chosen own too late, 
His heart most worthy of thy hate. 


* * * x 


Oh trust for once no erring guide ! 
Bid the remorseless feeling flee ; 

*Tis malice, ’tis revenge, ’tis pride, 
"Tis anything but thee ; 

Oh deign a nobler pride to prove, 

And pity if thou canst not love.” 


Harriet may not have ceased to love her husband, but it seems certain 
that she maintained an appearance of hardness and did not meet his 
advances. ‘“ With Shelley,” says Professor Dowden, “ intellectual 
sympathy—sympathy with his ideal aspirations in the case of a com- 
panion who ought to be the nearest and dearest—counted for much, 
counted for almost all.’”’ This sympathy had disappeared, and now, 
in addition, Harriet’s affection had cooled. Thornton Hunt assures 
us that Harriet of her own accord left Shelley, but of this Professor 
Dowden has no proof to offer. 

In the face of Harriet’s letter to Hookham, dated July 7th, which 
Professor Dowden prints, we find it very difficult to entertain the 
notion to which he leans, that there was anything that could be 
called separation up to this date. If this be so, it avails little to prove 
that Shelley did not look on Mary Godwin with interest before 
May. It is plain, of course, that the coldness and estrangement 
between Harriet and Shelley dates back to a period long anterior to 
Shelley’s acquaintance with Mary. But in June Shelley’s lines, 
“Thine eyes were dim with tears unshed,” prove that Shelley and 
Mary were in love, and that there was an understanding between 
them. On July 7th Harriet writing from Bath to Hookham 
betrays the fever of anxiety into which the want of any letter from 
Shelley for four days had plunged her. On July 8th Godwin remon- 
strates with Mary; and Shelley writes asking Harriet to come to 
London, where she arrives on July 14th. The charge of previous 
desertion made against Shelley is sufficiently disposed of by Harriet’s 
letter to Hookham, and Shelley now seems to have tried to arrange 
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a formal separation, and certainly told Harriet of his love for Mary 
Godwin. Harriet was indignant; but Professor Dowden very justly 
doubts, in the face of Peacock’s testimony, “ that Harriet consented 
to a separation, or yielded to it as inevitable, recognising the fact 
that it would be final.” On July 28th Shelley and Mary fled to the 
Continent, taking with them Jane Clairmont, to rescue her from Mrs. 
Godwin’s unphilosophic training. 

At this point must be discussed the evidence, collected from 
various sources, on which Professor Dowden relies to exculpate 
Shelley. Harriet, he conjectures, from the pathetic letter to Hook- 
ham, wished to retrace her steps. It was too late. ‘“ From an assur- 
ance that she had ceased to love him, Shelley had passed to a conviction 
that she had given her heart to another, and had linked her life to his.” 
This assertion rests on Miss Clairmont’s note to a transcript of letters 
addressed by Mrs. Godwin to Godwin’s friend, Lady Mountcashell. 
“He [Shelley] succeeded in persuading her (Mary Godwin to elope 
with him) by declaring that Harriet did not really care for him ; that 
she was in love with a Major Ryan, and the child she would have was 
certainly not his. This Mary told me herself, adding that this 
justified his having another attachment.” Professor Dowden shows 
from other sources that Shelley and Harriet had an acquaintance 
named Ryan, but as to Harriet’s guilt he very properly adds, 
“T am well aware that Shelley’s judgment was in a peculiar 
degree liable to err.” Still he gives additional evidence. Godwin 
wrote to Baxter in 1817, “The late Mrs. Shelley has turned out 
to have been a woman of great levity. I know from unques- 
tionable authority, wholly unconnected with Shelley (though I cannot 
with propriety be quoted for this), “‘that she had proved herself un- 
faithful to her husband before their separation.” ‘I learn just now 
from Godwin,” wrote Shelley to Mary (January, 1817) “ that 
he has evidence that Harriet was unfaithful to me four months before 
I left England with you.” Shelley’s reply to Southey in 1820 
strongly corroborates the view that Shelley believed Harriet un- 
faithful before he fled with Mary. This is all that Professor Dowden 
considers established. ‘ When Shelley parted finally from Harriet 
he did so as it were under a judicial decree, not, indeed, in legal 
form, but issued—issued, as I believe, rashly—by himself, as judge 
in his own cause.” It must be remembered that Hogg, Peacock, 
Hookham, and others were convinced that Harriet was perfectly 
innocent ; but Professor Dowden’s point is, that if Shelley was 
convinced, however erroneously, of her guilt, he naturally held him- 
self free to form fresh ties. 

It might be urged that Shelley’s letter from Troyes, inviting Harriet 
to join him and Mary in Switzerland, proves that he did not really 
believe her guilty; but, apart from the Shelleyan innocence of the 
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proposal itself, it must be remembered that, though convinced of 
Hogg’s guilt in attempting to seduce Harriet, Shelley, after a time, 
restored him to his old intimacy as if nothing had happened. Shelley’s 
views of the relations of the sexes are unmistakable, and one is at a 
loss to see why an elaborate explanation is needed for the action of a 
man whose published opinion it was that “a husband and wife should 
continue so long united as they love each other” and then part, to 
find “that happiness in the society of congenial partners which is 
for ever denied them by the despotism of marriage.” In leaving 
Harriet when love had ceased between them he was acting according 
to his opinions and his conscience. The fact is, Shelley’s conduct 
was, throughout his life, far less extreme than his opinions warranted. 
The hasty conclusions of his reason were constantly corrected by 
the native goodness of his heart. 

It is not to be wondered at that the errors of a man of such 
extreme susceptibility and passionate imagination as Shelley should 
have mostly occurred in his relations with women. Shelley needed com- 
panionship though he was, as is well known, a lover of solitude, mainly 
because of the difficulty of finding anyone who could satisfy his require- 
ments. That it was chiefly Harriet’s incapacity for mental companion- 
ship which estranged her husband is as certain, as that it was chiefly 
Mary’s capacity for such companionship which attracted him. 
“‘ Everyone,” he said to Peacock, a short time before he eloped with 
Godwin’s daughter, “ must know that the partner of my life must be 
one who can feel poetry and understand philosophy. Harriet is a 
noble animal, but she can do neither.” As regards Mary Godwin, 
the daughter of parents who had taught and practised the doctrines 
of free love, and who herself knew perfectly well what she was doing, 
Shelley’s fault is small. Shelley had no notion that they were not 
acting virtuously, as his naive letters plainly show. Nor, if we may 
trust her journal, did Mary feel any twinges of conscience for her 
part in the affair. When we remember how deeply attached she 
was to her father, how his pecuniary troubles affected her health 
years afterwards, it is not too much to suppose that she must have 
regarded his objections as neither very strong nor likely to be per- 
manent. Nor was she wholly mistaken; for it is impossible to be- 
lieve that if Godwin had felt Shelley’s treatment very keenly he would, 
while refusing forgiveness, have continued to beg for money, still less 
allowed Shelley to borrow at a ruinous rate of interest to pay the debts 
of the Skinner Street establishment. The fulness of Shelley’s happi- 
ness with his second wife overflows in the playful letters that passed 
between the pair in their first year of union ; the permanence of this 
affection is insisted upon by Professor Dowden in his account 
of the last year. of Shelley’s life. “His love for Mary had be- 
come a more substantial portion of his being than the love of 
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those early days of poverty in London had been, when he addressed 
te her his little morning and evening letters of rapturous devotion. 
It was sobered and strengthened into a habit of his life. In a large 
measure it had taken the form of an anxious solicitude for her 
happiness.” Everyone who has studied the life and works of Shelley 
must have noticed the steady improvement in tone and thought 
that mark the increase of Mary’s influence. Shelley himself was 
conscious of this. “I believe,” he wrote, “I must become in Mary’s 
hands what Harriet was in mine. Yet how differently disposed, 
how devoted and affectionate, how beyond measure reverencing and 
adoring the intelligence that governs me.” Mary had certainly given 
herself to Shelley with the supreme desire of rescuing from weakness 
and misery the man she loved. And she was successful. Her strong 
character and sound common sense discouraged illusions and brought 
Shelley into touch with the realities of life. ‘No better gift could 
have been given to such a heart as his, than the fortifying constraint 
of a woman’s exclusive love.” If, in Shelley’s strongest and wisest 
verse, “The Triumph of Life,” we may, with Professor Dowden, 
recognise a promise for its author’s poetry, and perhaps for his life, 
of a reconcilement between his pursuit of the ideal and his dealings 
with living men and women, it was to Mary’s companionship more 
than to any other influence that this result was due. 

That Mary Shelley should have been able to retain to the last the 
love of the young idealist would be in itself sufficient to mark her as 
no ordinary woman. Shelley’s early idols were all sooner or later 
dethroned, and when no longer worshipped as divine often obtained 
less than fair treatment as men and women. Poor Miss Hitchener, 
the freethinking schoolmistress, from being his soul’s sister, with a 
right in virtue of spiritual affinity to a share of Shelley’s property, 
became after a short acquaintance his “‘ Brown Demon.” This, it may 
be said, was almost in Shelley’s boyhood ; but as late as 1820 we find 
Mrs. Gisborne at one moment adored, at another assailed with the 
most vehement vituperation. Professor Dowden does not hesitate 
to speak plainly : “‘ It was one of the infirmities of Shelley’s character 
that from thinking the best of friends or acquaintances he could of a 
sudden, and with insufficient cause, pass over to the other side and 
think the worst. Justice, after all, is perhaps a rarer virtue than 
charity.” And again, “The Shelley invariably mild, gentle, and 
gracious, is the creature of a myth.” We have evidence, indeed, of 
the heat of his temper as well as of his remarkable capacity for busi- 
ness in the letters to Godwin now published for the first time. 

Mary may have had something to bear from Shelley’s temper, as he 
certainly had from hers, but unquestionably her chief trial came from 
his good qualities, from the protective tenderness and warm sympathy 
with which he regarded the suffering and oppressed. The scandal of 
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1821, emanating from Paolo, believed by the Hoppners, disclosed by 
Byron to Shelley, and satisfactorily answered by Mrs. Shelley, has 
already been sifted by Mr. Froude, with the result of, at the same 
time, demonstrating Shelley’s innocence and Byron’s baseness. The 
story that Claire was Shelley’s mistress was nothing new. The 
strange point is that the new materials make it plain that Mary was 
really jealous of Claire, and as it seems not wholly without cause. 
She was jealous in the first place that another should share the high 
companionship of her husband’s mind. She was jealous perhaps 
for another reason. Shelley’s and Mary’s journal and their letters 
describing the period of poverty in London during the closing 
months of 1814 supply, together with much interesting information 
concerning a period of which little or nothing was before known, some 
curious facts concerning Claire. Entries in Shelley’s journal show 
that Claire was frequently excited and unhappy, and that Shelley 
tried to calm her; while Claire in her journal records many mis- 
understandings with Mary and subsequent repentance and reconcilia- 
tion. Shelley endeavoured to reason Claire, here generally called by 
her proper name, Jane, into a better frame of mind. Claire used to 
sit up late at night with Shelley and come to him from her room for 
protection in her terror of the supernatural. Claire records in her 
journal, “I did not feel in the way he thinks I did.” Mary was 
always in bed when the bewitched pillow sent Claire to Shelley, 
and at last he discovered what it all meant, and his journal records 
“ Jane’s insensibility and incapacity for the least degree of friend- 
ship,” and certain other reflections as to the necessity of greater 
caution in sympathising with inflammable young women. In after 
years when Claire, cast off by Byron, and deprived of her child, was 
forced to take a situation as governess in an Italian family, Shelley’s 
lively interest iv. all her plans and the warmth of his letters might 
deceive one who did not know how lavish the poet was in his expres- 
sions of affection. Claire’s very infirmities of temper and errors of 
judgment, while they provoked Mary, filled Shelley with compassion 
and tenderness. The striking difference between Professor Dowden 
and Mr. Froude as biographers may be noted here. In A Leaf from 
the Real Life of Lord Byron, Mr. Froude credits Claire with a latitude 
in matters of morality which scandalized Shelley himself. He gives, 
in proof of the impression she made, this extract from Shelley’s 
journal: “Jane states her conception of the sublime community 
of women.” The passage, teste Dowden, really runs, “Jane states 
her conception of the subterranean community of women.” This 
Claire’s journal explains to be a design of the Shelleys for a sub- 
terranean association of philosophical people. 

The letters of Emilia Viviani, of which Professor Dowden prints 
translations, abound in the fine sentiments and language which mean 
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so little to an Italian, and help us to understand Shelley’s feelings 
for the fair captive. A young and beautiful girl shut up in a con- 
vent and longing to be free was certain to stir the poet’s chivalrous 
imagination. His hatred of authority, especially of authority reli- 
gious and parental, combined with his passion for idealising indi- 
viduals to make Emilia the avatar of his ideal. Mary and Claire 
shared his feelings and Emilia’s response. Even in the midst of this 
Platonic friendship he repudiated the idea that he was at all in love 
with Emilia. His relation to the real Emilia was rather that of an 
appreciative elder brother. The ideal Emilia had no existence save 
in her creator’s imagination. 

Professor Dowden, again, shows that Shelley himself claimed that 
his relations to Jane Williams and her husband were simply the rela- 
tions of Ariel to Miranda and her Prince Ferdinand. It is not love, 
but the tender self-pity of a being of another nature in the sight 
of the peaceful happiness of a perfectly contented and devoted pair of 
earthly lovers, that inspires these charming lyrics. It must always 
be remembered in judging Shelley’s relationship to women, that his 
feelings for male friends found expression in language of ardour and 
intensity, which in the case of female friends may easily be mistaken 
for love. 

The letters of Fanny Godwin now first published effectually dis- 
prove the charge that she was in love with Shelley ; indeed Pro- 
fessor Dowden puts it beyond doubt that her suicide was due to the 
unhappiness of her home. I am more doubtful about his acceptance 
of the actual existence of the fair Incognita, whom I would rather 
take to be a creation of Shelley’s self-deluding imagination. Still 
there is a great deal to be said for Professor Dowden’s treatment of 
the story. 

The tale of the Tanyrallt assassin’s attack, circumstantial though 
it be, is examined with strict impartiality by Shelley’s latest bio- 
grapher. ‘Was the assassin real or a creation of the brain? It is 
certain that on more than one occasion Shelley was the victim of his 
own overwrought sensibility, and suffered from the persecution of 
phantasies, against which Peacock’s materialistic prescription, ‘Three 
mutton chops well peppered,’ might have supplied a suitable pro- 
phylactic. In the present instance there can be no doubt that 
Shelley’s mind was to a certain degree unhinged; but we cannot 
now determine whether this was the cause of a train of fantastic 
illusions or the consequence of an actual struggle for life with a 
desperate assailant.” The recurrence of similar outrages, and the 
impossibility of tracing the assailants, adds to the probability that 
this was one of a series of illusions. It is not, as some suppose, a 
question of Shelley’s truthfulness. We have ample testimony from 
those who knew him that in the ordinary occurrences of life he was 
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truthful. But his lifelong hankering after the supernatural, his ex- 
traordinarily vivid imagination, his disordered health, and vegetarian 
diet combine to make illusions not improbable. Add to this such a 
well authenticated instance of illusion as we find in Williams’s journal, 
that when walking with him on the terrace at Casa Magni Shelley 
became violently excited as he looked steadfastly at the sea, replying 
to Williams’s inquiries with, ‘There it is again, there ! ”’ and explain- 
ing after he had recovered himself that he saw, as plainly as he saw 
his companion, a naked child (Allegra) rise from the sea and clap 
her hands as in joy, smiling at him. 

Shelley’s attitude to religion and society Professor Dowden dis- 
cusses, as might be expected, with sympathy and moderation. Shelley’s 
faith in the future of mankind, his ideal of a future golden age, wins 
his biographer’s approval. ‘In following the sun he loses his way 
in a radiant cloudland ; yet still amid bright voluminous folds of 
error he is on the track of the sun.” Shelley hoped for the day 
when law should be replaced by love, and his errors in life, accord- 
ing to his biographer, were largely due to his anticipating the new 
dispensation. 

In one point, a matter of opinion, I differ from Professor Dow- 
den, whose biography seems to me all that lovers of Shelley, who 
are also lovers of the truth, could desire. Professor Dowden gives, 
I think, too little prominence to the permanent effect of the perse- 
cution and injustice, of which the schoolboy Shelley was the victim, 
on his character and still more on his views of life. The immediate 
result of the persecution was that ‘“‘ he passed among his schoolfellows 
as a strange unsocial being.” He took no interest in the studies of 
the school ; he did not join in the games. This was bad enough at Sion 
House ; at Eton the persecution was worse, and the effects, as Shelley 
grew older, were graver. At Eton that contempt for all constituted 
authority, based on his experience of it, began to show itself in the 
actions of the youth. He was intensely sensitive, and boys quickly 
perceive how they can give pain, and are ruthless in inflicting it. To 
be ridiculed and treated as a pariah was felt by Shelley far more 
keenly than any physical torture. We have good evidence that it 
was the indignity not the pain of enduring the master’s birch, that 
overwhelmed the susceptible lad. Accordingly a “Shelley bait” 
became a recognised amusement of the school. In a passage in the 
introduction to the Revolt of Islam we have the school experience 
distinctly assigned as the cause of the crusade against tyranny and 
wrong, of which that poem is a part. Experience is a master whose 
lessons are not soon forgotten. Authority, the schoolboy Shelley 
learned in a seven years’ servitude, meant tyranny ; and society, as he 
saw it in the little world of Eton, seemed a wholly evil thing. Toa 
mind so prepared, the wave of revolutionary thought which was at 
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that time still sweeping into England from France came as a force 
making entirely for justice, light, and love. The existing society, it 
seemed, must be overthrown ; and to overthrow the structure its main 
supports—religion and marriage—must be destroyed. Shelley had 
seen at school the futility of striking at individual persecutors who 
simply represented the feeling of the whole society. The system 
which created such tyranny and wrong he looked to revolutionary 
thought to destroy, and enthusiastically set himself to forward the 
glorious work. Very gradually, by the logic of experience, he 
learned that religion was not all that he had supposed it to be; but 
the hatred of constituted authority survived. That Shelley, had he 
lived, would, without losing his faith in human nature, have arrived 
at saner and juster views of life may be fairly inferred from the 
progress he had made. Deeply, in truth, though he detested 
ecclesiastical and dogmatical Christianity, he was, in the latter years 
of his too short life, a practical disciple of much that is peculiar to 
the Christianity of Christ. 

The fact is that Shelley’s progress in literature and in the philo- 
sophy of life were not dissimilar. In literature as in life he advanced 
by a series of experiments, learning what to avoid by the failures 
he endured. The exaggerations and folly of his first attempts in 
verse gave small promise of The Prometheus Unbound, still less of 
The Triumph of Life. But in his poems a steady progress is after the 
first few years distinctly traceable. It is the same in his life. He 
was true to his philosophy, and as long as religion and marriage 
were in his view the-chief obstacles to progress, it is not surprising 
that he erred seriously. The wonder is that his life is so largely 
free from blame. And, after all, it is not by the gravity of his 
occasional errors but by the growth of his virtues and the tone and 
tenor of his life that a man’s character must mainly be judged. That 
Shelley was large-hearted, disinterested, generous, brave, is abundantly 
clear; that he was conscientious, walking according to the light he 
had, is certain. All his friends united in loving him. Byron, a 
much better judge of character than Shelley, and more inclined to be 
cynical than gushing, testified that Shelley was the most gentle, the 
most amiable, and the least worldly-minded person he ever met; 
full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men. 

Professor Dowden has given to literature and the world the life of 
Shelley as he really was; he has shirked nothing, and for those 
who understand human nature Shelley’s character has gained by 
the method of his biographer; has gained in distinctness and has 
lost nothing of its peculiar charm. 

JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 
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Emin Bey, the last of Gordon’s lieutenant-governors, has just sent 
news of himself from the centre of Africa. He has dealt the rebels 
or slave hunters such a heavy blow that they have had to leave him 
alone. His subjects, and his negro troops especially, have been true to 
him through every trial and under great privations. His province, 
which is two hundred miles long and some hundred and fifty wide, 
with perhaps one or two millions of inhabitants, was, when he sent 
the news, secure, for the time, and under his control, and he 
intended to hold it as long as possible. 

Of course if Emin Bey has to leave his people and come away, the 
slave traders will have his province ; the women and children will be 
carried away into slavery, and the men will be put to the sword or 
will die (of smallpox probably) while carrying ivory to the coast 
yoked two and two like oxen, in the usual fashion. 

Something can be done to save both Emin Bey and his province, 
and his life’s work, if we only proceed intelligently. Those who do not 
care to trouble themselves about that will find the story of Emin Bey 
and of the negro provinces of the Soudan during the last eight years 
interesting, curious, and full of adventure. We will try to epitomise 
it and to indicate its connection with what is now being done on the 
Congo and elsewhere. 

The work of Baker, Gordon, and Emin Bey, in the equatorial pro- 
vince is only a part, though an important part, of the great African 
drama of this century, which arises from the extensive use of fire- 
arms and consequent great extension of the ivory and slave trade on 
the one side of Africa, and the operations of European philanthropy and 
civilisation on the other—two opposing forces and influences which 
have now met in the centre. It is the struggle of Christianity with 
the religion of slavery, of Europeans with half-caste Arabs, for the 
control of the destinies of Africa. The suppression of the slave trade 
at its sources and the civilisation of a dark continent is the certain 
result. The length of the struggle, the condition of the unhappy 
natives, the numbers of them that will be left by the time that the 
struggle is accomplished, are very uncertain indeed. 

It is idle to say that as a nation we are not concerned in this move- 
ment. The abolitionists in England began it, and have kept it going. 
The suppression of the slave trade was the aim of Lord Palmerston’s 
most persistent endeavours. Livingstone, Gordon, and the other chief 
actors who moved the scene of action from the shores of Africa to the 
interior are our national heroes. It is too late to say that at any 
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rate these particular provinces on the Upper Nile are not our especial 
concern. General Gordon was sacrificed two years ago rather than 
restore a certain slave-hunting chief, Zebehr, to power in the Soudan. 
Why? For fear that the people of these provinces should perish. 
Moreover Gordon’s only avenue of escape was closed to him, the 
moment he proposed to use it, by an order from Downing Street for- 
bidding him to go south up the Nile with his steamers to join and 
reinforce Emin Bey. Why? Because he had telegraphed that 
he had authority from the King of the Belgians to “ take over” these 
provinces for him and to govern and protect them in his name from 
the Congo, and had added “this will finish the slave trade.” Our 
Government was jealous lest Belgium should have the sole credit of 
completing a great work which England had begun, had worked at 
hard for years, and had come to regard as national. There is no 
other reason or excuse for that fatal and peremptory order than this, 
that if the anti-slavery work we had so long fostered in the Upper 
Nile was to be saved and continued, England wished to have the 
credit of doing so herself. After this we cannot creditably discard, 
as a philanthropic fad, aims for which we sacrificed deliberately the 
life of a man like Gordon. 

There is little doubt that if Gordon with five steamers full of stores 
had gone up to Emin and Lupton in 1884, their two provinces 
would now have been safe, under the jurisdiction of King Leopold. 
Emin was just then starting for Monbuttu, where his authority had 
already been obeyed, and where his presence had long been anxiously 
awaited and desired by the native princes. The westernmost and most 
anxious of these princes, Bakangai, lives only 220 miles from a 
point reached about the same time, in the season of low water, by 
a steamer from Stanley Pool on the Congo; and the discoveries of last 
year and the state of affairs at present are such that we may expect to 
hear now at any time that one of these Congo steamers has reached 
without difficulty direct from Stanley Pool places well within Emin’s 
jurisdiction in Monbuttu, where he recently has been in person. 
Maps of these districts, and of their big rivers, have already been 
published in Germany from the surveys of Emin’s companion, Dr. 
Junker, and from Lupton’s information; and curiously enough 
Gordon learnt the full particulars of these important discoveries as 
soon as he arrived at Khartoum, if not sooner.1_ We must therefore 
judge Gordon’s plan by the light of these recent discoveries, and not 
according to our own ignorance. 

Gordon went to the Soudan as Governor-General solely in order to 
carry on the anti-slavery work already begun in Emin’s province, 


(1) Gordon met the bearer of Dr. Junker’s latest maps and news in the Korosko 
desert on his way up to Khartoum, and the bearer (Bohndorf) had left the two consuls 
at Khartoum fully acquainted with the details. 
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and to extend it to the Bahr Gazal. He died there because he was 
ordered by us not to prosecute it for the sole credit of Belgium. Our 
interest in these remote regions ceased for the time with the fall of 
Khartoum. We wiped off the long account of English lives lost 
there under Baker and Gordon in 1871—77, of sympathies aroused, 
and of hopes for doing good there (not without ultimate advantage to 
ourselves), as a lost investment. Naturally so; we thought our anti- 
slavery venture would fall with Khartoum, and that in any case the 
country was inaccessible. But now the enterprise still stands of its 
own strength, though unsupported since April, 1883, a peaceful pro- 
vince: and access to it has been found by the Congo. 

For this latter point we must consult the map. There are two 
routes of access: one certain, by the Loika, where, in the dry season 
at any rate, steamers stop at 23° 30’ E.; the other by a big river 
of which the centre portions are unexplored. At the farthest point 
reached this river had an average depth of twenty-five feet, a 
width of 670 yards, and a current of one to two feet a second, while 
nowhere lower down was its width less than six hundred yards, 
and this was at the time of the year when its waters were at their 
lowest. The explorer had gone one hundred miles up it in the high- 
water season before he found he was not in the main Congo ; and the 
Congo is there a stream where for two hundred miles together you 
cannot, from a small steamer, see the other shore, but only islands, and 
where observations are taken with a horizon of water, as on a lake. East 
of latitude 22° alone, this river, the Mobangi-Kuta, is known to drain 
an area of 120,000 miles, which is larger than all Great Britain and 
Ireland. If the observations are correct there is an average fall of 
only eight inches to the mile between its mouth and a point upon it, 
(Marra) only sixty miles from the Nile watershed, where it is big and 
seemingly navigable. This point is only one hundred and twenty 
miles from Dem Zebehr, the capital of the Bahr Gazal, the present 
centre of the slave-hunters and the base of their operations against 
Emin Bey, and is the same distance from a stream, which for five 
months in the year is navigable thence to Khartoum by steamers 
drawing five feet of water. 

We must remember that the Congo waterways directly navigable 
from Stanley Pool (and most of them have been so navigated during 
seasons of low water) have already been proved to amount to some 
six thousand miles, and if the unexplored middle of the Mobangi 
is navigable likewise without interruption, we may add nearly 
one thousand miles more. A provisional agreement has already been 
made between the Congo State and a Belgian company for the making 
of a railway to Stanley Pool from the sea, the company not to be 
bound till full surveys have been made, and the State offering a large 
grant in lands situate on the banks of the river, which, by-the-bye, 
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have yet to be acquired by treaty with the natives. The surveys 
are to be made within a year and a half or two years. The French 
Government too has already sent out its surveyors to see whether a 
better or a rival line cannot be found inside the French Congo territory. 
The Portuguese have already contracted for the making of a railway 
at Loando ; the first sod was turned in July, and this line may also 
in time tap an upper navigable tributary of the Congo. I think we 
may calculate with reasonable certainty on having a railway to 
Stanley Pool within a dozen years or thereabouts. 

The country between the Congo and Emin Bey is known to be 
very rich in ivory and caoutchouc, and there are good reasons to 
suppose that an enterprise for backing him up by this route, so that he 
may continue to govern supported from the Congo, would permanently 
pay its way, and repay the cost of starting it. We shall not, how- 
ever, specify them here. 

Let us see how much of the Congo basin has been ravaged by the 
Nubians and governed by Gordon’s lieutenants. The farthest 
point to the west, so well as we know, where Emin Bey enforced his 
jurisdiction, and the farthest point south where Gessi enforced 
his, lie near together on the Makua (chief branch of the Mobangi), 
where it makes a double Z-shaped bend in lat. 4° N., long. 
27° E. Inthe V-shaped tongue on the north bank (west of long. 27°) 
Gessi posted ten soldiers to keep the peace between two rival brothers, 
who were fighting for the lead of their tribe or clan. Gessi died, the 
soldiers took sides and encouraged the rivals to fight. Dr. Junker 
appeared in 1881 in his character of “the Pascha’s brother ” (Gessi’s 
brother), made peace, and got the soldiers to do their duty. In the 
V-shaped bend to the east of this, on the south bank, another much 
larger Egyptian garrison, under a certain Hawash, made war on their 
own account against the natives in order to get slaves. Hawash 
had a repulse, got reinforcements to avenge it, marched in and forced 
the chief to take flight. Dr. Junker interposed there too, sent a full 
report to Emin Bey and implored him to come in person. Emin 
could not do that; but sent orders that the chief should be restored and 
the soldiers withdrawn. This order was obeyed. Monbuttu country, 
east of this and south of the Makua, had been conquered and 
garrisoned by Yussuf, the villainous slave-hunting Egyptian governor 
of the Rohl in 1877, and the garrisons remained in 1883. To 
the south-west, near Bakangai’s on the Bomokandi (a fine navigable 
affluent of the Makua), Zebehr and his son had for some time been 
making war on a Zandeh chief, who readily submitted to Gessi, the 
negroes’ protector. On the Kuta, or just north of it, Zebehr’s cam- 
paigns for ivory and slaves in 1875—6 reached to lat. 23° E., and 
Zebehr navigated some of these rivers in person before 1875. Lupton’s 
chief agent, Rafai, had a trading post about one hundred miles west of 
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Bakangai, and he went farther himself and got pretty close to the 
point on the Loika reached by steamer from Stanley Pool; the 
Baptist missionary, Mr. Grenfell, found beads amongst the people 
which were certainly his importation. 

From this region came the immense quantity of ivory which 
Zebehr’s son had buried and which will never be found. Two hundred 
slaves and ten soldiers were employed to bury it; the soldiers were 
then got to kill the slaves, and Suleiman and a friend then assassinated 
the soldiers themselves. Suleiman was shot by Gessi. When the 
friend was captured Gessi sent orders at once to spare him on condi- 
tion that he produced the ivory, but it was too late, the ruffian had 
been hanged. 

It is no wonder that even the big Zandeh chiefs on the Makua, like 
Bakangai, were becoming alarmed at the progress of firearms and 
of the Arab slave-hunters, both private and official. Dr. Junker, 
after he had made Captain Hawash withdraw, found much confidence 
reposed in him at Bakangai’s court." He kept promising the people 
there, as elsewhere, a better future, when Emin Bey should come in 
person, as he had promised to do. Often after saying this the 
Zandehs would reply to him thus: “ Tell us again such sweet tidings. 
This year of your coming is indeed a happy one for us. Through 
your words we hope for a better future.”’ 

The above instances show how far the Nile slave and ivory traders 
had reached in the Congo basin. Tippu Tib, the great Zanzibar slave 
and ivory hunter, a greater captain of freebooters then Zebehr him- 
self, has reached farther. On the Congo itself his bands were met 
by Stanley in 1883, nearly at 23° E. long., hard at work, at the con- 
fluence of the Aruwimi. They had taken five thousand slaves, and 
had killed probably five times as many as that; one hundred and 
eighteen villages on the Congo banks alone had been sacked and 
burnt. Now “the Aruwimi has been swept bare by the Arabs,” 
and it is useless, therefore, as Mr. Grenfell reports to the Baptist 
Missions secretary, to think of planting a mission there. The 
Lubiranzi people are making a rather better resistance. On the 
Lulongo (west of longitude 23°) the tribes are fighting each other 
to get slaves and ivory to sell. On the upper Sankuru the evidences 
of a brisk slave trade with Tippu Tib are numerous; many natives 
have learnt the east coast language of his men. All this has been 
found and seen in trips made by steamer direct from Stanley Pool. 


(1) There are many other Zandeh princes besides him, all brothers and cousins, all at 
feud with each other, especially brothers with brothers, all very glad to have Junker to 
stay with them and to mediate for them. We know a good deal about several. Bakangai 
is fairly typical of the patriot chiefs. Others had sold themselves to the slave-hunters, 
and had accepted armed troops from them to employ in raiding for slaves and ivory: 
this class of chiefs had no friends after Zebehr and the slave-hunters were expelled, 
and were thankful to be reconciled to their compatriots by Dr. Junker’s mediation. 
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Tippu also operates on a big lake west of Victoria Nyanza, which 
by all our latest information seems certainly to drain into Albert 
Nyanza. He therefore reaches into the basin of the Nile. 

Tippu Tib does not export many slaves over sea, but he exports 
the greater part of the hundred and sixty tons of ivory shipped 
annually from Zanzibar. His ivory probably brings him in £70,000 
a year; most of the slaves get used up in carrying it to the 
coast, a land transport of over a thousand miles. Lieutenant Gleerup 
went through lately by his main route and saw slaves dying like 
sheep of smallpox, and like infectious diseases, at every camp. It 
does not matter. On Lake Tanganyika a slave is only worth eight 
to forty shillings, while ivory is worth ten shillings per Ib. at the 
coast. ‘The Congo State commander there says that half of them 
die in the three months’ journey. The rest find a ready market 
amongst the richer African tribes. The only way to stop this 
slave business is to confiscate all the ivory that is transported over- 
land, unless it can be shown to be honestly got and honestly 
transported. Tippu knows this perhaps, and, for the moment, is on 
his good behaviour. The Congo State officer at Stanley Falls, where 
some thousands of Tippu’s troops have their headquarters, refused 
lately to give up to them a fugitive slave. There was a great row, 
and the little Congo State force of forty men was evidently only 
saved from extermination ' by orders from Tippu Tib to his lieutenant 
not to precipitate the inevitable collision of East and West. <A time 
will come when Tippu will have to fight or yield. At present he is 
supreme on the upper Congo. 

Between the Nile slave-hunters and the East Coast slave-hunters 
such as Tippu, Emin Bey’s province stands out like a promontory. The 
most solid part of it is the old settled “ equatorial” district, on the 
Nile between Lado and Lake Albert, two hundred miles long and 
a hundred and fifty wide, in much of which Emin Bey collected a 
regular tax of grain, and which was all in perfect order from 1878 to 
1883 at least. 

Westward his province stretches to 27° E., narrowing as it goes. 
There is here perhaps a breadth of a hundred and fifty miles only 
between the country raided by Tippu and that raided by the Mahdi’s 
slave-hunters since the fall of Lupton in the Bahr Gazal. It is in 
this strip of country on the Makua that a stand against the slave 
trade should be made. 

West and north of Emin’s jurisdiction lie the Zandehs, occupy- 
ing, as the dominant race, almost the whole of the country drained 
by the Makua and Kuta (i.e., Mobangi), east of 23° and west of the 
Monbuttus. They are probably intensely alarmed and much harried 


(1) Since this was written we hear that the Congo State station there has been 
abandoned. 
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since Lupton’s fall, and as many of them served with distinction 
and fought with great bravery and devotion under Lupton and 
Gessi, we may imagine that they would not be sorry to see another 
white man, especially one like Dr. Junker, who would compose 
their internal dissensions and combine their nation against their 
oppressors. 

Of the state of the equatorial province proper under Emin Bey’s 
rule, we have many interesting particulars, of which some may be 
cited here to show how the great anti-slavery enterprise here started 
by Sir S. Baker and established firmly by Gordon, has flourished 
under his hands. 

Emin Bey (1878—83) had a score of stations and a post fortnightly 
between them and Lado. The post-runners had their way-bills 
marked with the times of their departures and arrivals. All through 
Shuli country he levied a regular tax of grain, so many measures 
from each household. It was paid regularly, deliverable at the chief 
stations. Messrs. Felkin and Wilson saw the grain being delivered 
at the Government stores, and the convoys bringing it in (twenty 
porters in charge of one soldier). They testify that it was cheerfully 
paid. These people were industrious agriculturists, much in want of 
protection. Under Emin’s rule they always went out to work in 
the fields unarmed, a most unusual thing in Central Africa. They 
would run up to the soldiers and porters of the traveller’s caravan 
(Emin’s men) to ask the news, and would carry a rifle or a pack a 
bit of the way for the privilege of having a chat. The soldiers were 
in many cases billeted out singly in villages to act as policemen, to 
see to the grain-tax, and to report to headquarters whatever was 
amiss. If such a solitary policeman-soldier fell ill the villagers 
would make a litter and carry him in to the nearest station. 

At one place there were brick buildings being put up; at Bedden 
a wire rope ferry over the Nile; at Laboré a boat-building yard, and 
the four trained Indian elephants that Gordon had sent up from 
Suakim overland; at Dufflé there were the two steamers in good 
order that Gordon had carried up in pieces, and had used on Albert 
Nyanza. At Lado everything was arranged and ordered as in a big 
boys’ school. Strict punctuality and strict discipline were enforced. 
Emin said he found this the only way in which to rule easily over 
subjects who, like children, wanted schooling, and got to like it. 
There was absolutely no crime, Emin said, and he put this down to 
the good effect of his order, method, and scholastic discipline. There 
was a roll-call at Lado, a lock-up at nightfall, and a curfew; a 
morning hour, after which fires might be lighted; a signal for 
going out to work in the fields, another for beginning and ending 
the midday rest, and so on, all done by bugle-call. 

Emin’s soldiers were Makarakas, that is to say, Zandehs. They 
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were proving both brave, orderly, and punctual.‘ Most of the 
officers were native blacks, the rest Nubians and Egyptians. These 
latter were encouraged to marry natives, and the missionaries assisted 
at the marriage of an Egyptian artillery officer with a native bride, 
which was celebrated with much festivity. 

This was all in 1879.2 Emin Bey’s own letters and others show the 
continuing improvement of the province after that date. No supplies or 
steamers had reached the province when Messrs. Wilson and Felkin 
were there for two years. The Nile had got blocked. In the next year 
(1880) there were several, in 1881 three. In 1881 the province was 
in such good order that Emin made a tour of inspection in the Rhol, 
caught four hundred petty slave-dealers there (a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred miles to the north-west of Lado), and went down to 
Khartoum for three months (December 1881—March, 1882), carrying 
this crew of four hundred vagabonds with him. The balance-sheet 
of the province for that year showed a net profit of £8,000. Emin 
then was almost single-handed. Lupton had been sent to help him 
for a time (1880—81), but he had no other European assistance 
except a Greek, who frankly confessed that his only object was to 
make money quickly and retire. He has had three or four Egyptian 
secretaries throughout; he wanted another, and his “ worst enemy ” 
was sent up to him, whom he sent back by the same steamer. 

In July, 1882, “ the greatest quiet reigned in his province, and 
his relations with the neighbouring chiefs were steadily improving. 
Monbuttu and Rohl had been put under his jurisdiction a year before. 
The Governor-General now gave him jurisdiction over the Sobat 
River, and the promise of a small steamer for his own use on it, 
which, however, never came. He was planning, if he got the 
steamer, to cut a road overland to the Sobat, to put stations 
on the road and river, and to run a postal service that way to 
Khartoum to avoid the constant blocks by the “sudd”’ on the Nile. 
He anticipated a good revenue for that year. Lado had become quite 
“‘a flourishing place, the gardens were thriving and the negroes 

(1) And on December 31, 1885, Emin Bey writes, ‘‘I do not know how to describe 
to you the admirable devotion of my black troops throughout a long war, which for 
them, at least, had no advantage. Deprived of the most necessary things, for a long 
time without pay, my men fought valiantly, and when at last hunger weakened them, 
when, after nineteen days of incredible privations and sufferings, their strength was 
exhausted, and when the last torn leather of the last boot had been eaten, they cut a 
way through their enemies, and succeeded in saving themselves. All this hardship was 
undergone without the least arriére pensée, without even the hope of any appreciable 
reward, prompted only by their duty and the desire of showing a proper valour before 
their enemies. If I ever had any doubts of the negro the history of the siege of Amadi 
would have proved to me that the black race is in valour and courage inferior to no 


other, while in devotion and self-denial it is superior to many.”’ 
(2) See Wilson and Felkin’s Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan. 
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generally were beginning to cultivate something more than pumpkins 
and dhurra.”’ * 

In 1883 he went again to settle the Rohl district or province, and 
had to send troops. In the Equatorial province itself, he says, “We 
live here as if there was no Egypt, no Khartoum, no Mahdi. 
Negroes’ and soldiers are devoted to me.” “The officials had learnt 
to be as honest as possible,” as early as 1881, though the Greek 
above-mentioned, it is true, had not then arrived. Our last news 
from Emin, till the other day, was in April, 1883. 

The Rohl district and Bahr Gazal province have had a very different 
history. The Bahr Gazal was the domain of Zebehr and of his son, 
the Rohl of various small traders in ivory and slaves. They were not 
touched till Gessi went up in 1878 and fought his famous cam- 
paign in the Bahr Gazal. On one occasion a lucky hit made with 
his very last rocket: on another the chance arrival of two kegs of 
gunpowder during the night, saved him from destruction. In the 
last attack made on him the slave-hunters stood in the rear of their 
own slave troops with drawn swords, and cut off the heads of those 
who wavered or hung back. Gessi was left unsupported in 1880, by 
which time he was supreme and very popular with his black subjects. 
He tried to get down to Khartoum in a rotten old steamer, badly 
provisioned, got caught in the sudd, and was not rescued till after 
the black crew had begun to eat each other, and three quarters 
of them had died of hunger. He never recovered from these 
sufferings, and died a few months after at Suez. Lupton went 
up to the Bahr Gazal in December, 1881, after an interregnum, 
banished the slave-hunting traders who had crept in, and got 
things in such good order that he offered to send £62,000 worth 
of ivory or caoutchouc annually to Khartoum if they would send 
him regularly by steamer to his river port, £35,000 a year in 
goods (Khartoum prices) according to his order, he paying all the 
expenses of his government and of his troops, and rendering no 
further accounts. Soon after this, however, the Mahdi’s adherents 
attacked himin force. He lost his best captain, Rafai, and a third of 
his fifteen hundred regular troops in battle in the summer and autumn 
of 1883, and in December was thankful for the gift of three hundred 
caps from Bohndorf, so nearly had his ammunition run out. The 
steamer that left him in December, 1883, was the last on those waters: 
he got no further help; his Nubian or Arab agents forsook him, and 
by their treachery he was taken in the summer of 1884, and has been 
a prisoner in the rebel camp or at Khartoum ever since. The slaves 
captured by the victors on his downfall were “exceedingly nume- 

(1) We now learn inter alia that his people had learnt to weave cloth for themselves 
long ago, but in quite insufficient quantities. He had introduced the cultivation of 
cotton himself, and in 1882 had found that six pounds of cotton-seed he had given away 


in one place had yielded 6,000 pounds of cotton the first year, which was then being 
made into cloth by a native weaver. ; 
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rous.”' The Bahr Gazal has thus twice been governed by a European 
for a period of two or two and a half years. 

The Rohl has never been so governed at all. A certain Yussuf 
Bey, of whom we know a good deal, and nothing creditable, got 
appointed to its government as soon as he heard that Gordon was 
coming back as Governor-General (in 1877). He chose it no doubt 
as an out-of-the-way place, with bad water communication, where he 
would have a free hand. He took his family and all his relations 
with him, meaning to stop there amassing money till Gordon should 
again depart. Gessi’s arrival was so unwelcome that he tried to 
poison him. At that time his rule was a prodigy of wickedness. 
He tortured forty negroes on one occasion to find where three tusks 
of ivory had been hidden. He attacked King Murza of the Mon- 
buttus unprovoked, broke up the nation, killed the captive king, and 
put garrisons on the banks of the big Welle Makua. The chiefs who 
resisted him if taken were made eunuchs of; those too stubborn to 
fetch much, even thus, as slaves, were buried alive in the ground up 
to their necks and so left to die. Gordon made him return, but in 
November, 1879, anarchy and Yussuf’s numerous relatives still reigned 
in the country. Messrs. Wilson and Felkin found in one place fifteen 
hundred armed slave troops belonging to the slave-hunters, in another 
three thousand slavers of various sorts. Mr. Felkin bought a dog and 
found that he had been trained to fly at every naked person, but not 
at those who were clothed. On inquiry he found that the law of the 
land was that no native woman might wear any clothing at all, 
unless she was owned by some Arab or Nubian, or other slave- 
hunting master. Any unclothed woman, therefore, was fair game, 
and belonged to the first person who could catch her. The dog was 
a bloodhound in fact by trade, and knew his business. 

All the cattle, which had once been numerous, had disappeared 
from the country round the settlements. The armed foreign vaga- 
bonds lived by raiding for cattle, but kept none. 

The state of things so described continued till the end of 1881. 
Emin Bey then took a tour of inspection. The people fled at his 
approach, though nearer Lado, where they had heard of him, they had 
danced in honour of his arrival. The natives were far more miserable 
and oppressed than when Wilson and Felkin went through in 1879. 

(1) The letter reporting to the Mahdi the conquest of the Bahr Gazal is in the ap- 
pendices to Gordon’s last journals. Lupton had written to his family that he meant, 
when his ammunition gave out, to take to the woods along with his faithful Zandehs, 
armed with nothing but a spear, adding that ‘a spear is as good as a gun in the long 
grass, for in it you can’t sec an enemy till he is within two or three yards.” His 
family, who knew his character, thought he had done this, and long refused to believe 
that he could have been taken alive by any means at all. Lupton spent all his spare 


time while governor in hunting big game—buffaloes, elephants, and rhinoceros, and 
had killed some hundreds of them and had not had a day’s sickness. He was taken by 


treachery. 
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There were fakirs or holy men going about with five or six armed 
blacks at their backs picking up slaves by force or fraud. One had 
just trapped twenty-six in Monbuttu. Yussuf’s relatives were there, 
and hundreds of Dongolawi also, each with his family and four or 
five slaves apiece to each man. These Dongolawi were peasants from 
the banks of the Nile; they had emigrated to avoid the Bashi- 
Bazouk tax-gathering in the Soudan. “At home they carried mud, 
and worked a sakkiyeh” (to irrigate their date-trees and crops), 
“here they carried a gun,” and were lords of the land. Their settle- 
ments were a mass of filth, vice, quarrels and slaves. Emin, with 
his escort of ten men, could not do much; still he liberated here one 
hundred and sixty-five, here one hundred and eighty, here three 
hundred slaves. He then returned, sent troops, and captured four 
hundred of the fakirs, Dongolawi, and other slave-traders, and 
deported them as above mentioned. 

A year after he was sent for in haste. Abdullah abd es Sammat 
(an old acquaintance of the English public) had taken the lead 
amongst the slavers and vagabonds, and was cutting off the hands, 
feet, and noses of unoffending negroes right and left, to show them 
that he must be obeyed. Emin went to investigate, and found that 
the country was full of the fugitive slave-dealers and hunters whom 
Lupton was chasing out of the Bahr Gazal, and the negroes brought 
to him a few fakirs and petty dealers, whom they had caught so 
escaping, for punishment. He went back to Lado, got more troops, 
garrisoned Gok, Rumbeck, and other places on the river Rohl (about 
January, 1883), and made the Dongolawi whom he could not expel, 
behave themselves and keep the peace. Gok was attacked the ensuing 
autumn by the rebels, and Rumbeck was taken by storm, and its 
garrison of three hundred and many of the resident Dongolawi were 
put to the sword. Probably the Rohl valley was never recovered by 
Emin, but he has reported his decisive victory at Rimo in 1885, since 
which the rebels have left him alone, and the escape of the garrison 
of Amadi, both places on the Rodi, which is his next line of defence. 
He has now no doubt evacuated all his stations in the Rohl district. 

The situation of these battle-fields of 1885 shows, I think, that 
the rebels have not been able to get up the Nile to Lado, or else 
that the Khalif Abdullah at Khartoum, who has all Gordon’s 
steamers, does not care to try. Probably the “sudd” has reformed 
and blocks the way. It generally blocks the Bahr Gazal too when it 
once forms. Besides, the Times reported that the Shilluk negroes 
below the sudd region lately captured one of these steamers. If this 
is so, the attacks on Emin have for their base Dem Zebehr in the Bahr 
Gazal, and the line of advance against him is south-east parallel to 
the Congo watershed, across many rivers. In the wet seasons (May 
—October) these attacks overland will probably cease. 

The difference between the descriptions of the Rohl district and 
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of the Equatorial province proper shows the good that has been done, 
and can be done by a few good men in the very centre of Africa. 
The condition of the Rohl is that of the whole slave-trade region. 
That the natives prefer peace and security is shown by the support 
Emin Bey has found amongst them. That philanthropy combined 
with trade and government can be made to pay is proved by Lupton 
and Emin alike. Dr. Junker has found the channels by which it 
must advance. He will be here himself in the spring, and will tell 
us more, for instance, about his explorations of 1883 on the Makua, 
S.W. and W.S.W. of Semio. There are persons here who want 
to act before then. The Berlin Congo Congress authorised one 
legal method of action—consular jurisdiction for the suppression of 
the slave trade on Congo waters, and the establishment there of 
gunboats by any signatory nation that chooses to act. The Khe- 
dive’s existing authority supplies another within the limits indicated. 
English responsibilities have been noticed above. English interests 
are considerable as long as we hold Suakim, the sole entrance to the 
Nile valley from the north. Other nations are in the field. Italy, 
for instance, has sent a government explorer to the Mobangi, and the 
Italian Minister of Commerce has notified that any well-considered 
and well-supported Italian scheme of action in that direction will 
receive government support. 

The success of any such enterprise, however, depends mainly on 
the character of the agents acting in the far interior. Emin Bey 
would be of more value than any other. The order and self-sufficiency 
of his province prove great ability and energy. He is known to pos- 
sess considerable and varied scientific attainments, the mastery of many 
languages (German, French, Italian, English, and Turkish), great 
powers of conciliation, and much political discretion and experience. 

Emin Bey’s own private letters show that his ambitions and 
interests are solely centred on the success of his work in Africa, 
and that he has kept to his work in a high spirit of self-devotion 
which deserves rather more than a passive acknowledgment from us. 
We have his letters written when he might have left Africa at plea- 
sure, and might have accepted Gordon’s invitation to join him in 
Palestine. In one he says, “If I die, who will take this work up? I 
think only of that.” In another, “ Much as I should like to see you 
again, I am too much needed here to think of leaving my post. My 
life will probably end without our ever meeting again.” In a third, 
speaking of his province and work in 1883, after the Mahdi’s rebel- 
lion had gathered force, “ Time is wanted, but from the seed I have 
tried to sow, doubtless good fruit will spring up. If I am happy 
enough to see it, so much the better; if I die, well, ‘In magnis 
voluisse sat est.’”’ These letters were written by a man who detested 
cant and humbug, and they show that he has not stopped where he 
is only because he cannot get out. J. T. Writs. 
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In spite of long and, perhaps, not unjustifiable hesitation, I begin to 
think that there must be something in telepathy. For evidence, 
which I may not disregard, is furnished by the last number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, that, among the hitherto undiscovered endowments 
of the human species, there may be a power even more wonderful than 
the mystic faculty by which the esoterically Buddhistic sage “ upon 
the furthest mountain in Cathay” reads the inmost thoughts of a 
dweller within the homely circuit of the London postal district. Great 
indeed is the insight of such a seer ; but how much greater is his who 
combines the feat of reading, not merely the thoughts of which the 
thinker is aware, but those of which he knows nothing; who sees 
him unconsciously drawing the conclusions which he repudiates, and 
supporting the doctrines which he detests. To reflect upon the con- 
fusion which the working of such a power as this may introduce 
into one’s ideas of personality and responsibility is perilous—mad- 
ness lies that way. But truth is truth, and I am almost fain to 
believe in this magical visibility of the non-existent when the only 
alternative is the supposition that the writer of the article on “ Mate- 
rialism and Morality” in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, in spite of his manifest ability and honesty, has pledged 
himself, so far as I am concerned, to what, if I may trust my own 
knowledge of my own thoughts, must be called a multitude of 
errors of the first magnitude. 

I so much admire Mr. Lilly’s outspokenness, I am so completely 
‘satisfied of the uprightness of his intentions, that it is repugnant to 
me to quarrel with anything he may say; and I sympathise so 
warmly with his manly scorn of the vileness of much that passes 
under the name of literature in these times, that I would willingly 
be silent under his by no means unkindly exposition of his theory of 
my own tenets, if I thought that such personal abnegation would 
serve the interest of the cause we both have at heart. But I cannot 
think so. My creed may be an ill-favoured thing, but it is mine 
own, as Touchstone says of his lady-love; and I have so high an 
opinion of the solid virtues of the object of my affections that I can- 
not calmly see her personated by a wench who is much uglier and 
has no virtue worth speaking of. I hope I should be ready to stand 
by a falling cause if I had ever adopted it; but suffering for a falling 
cause, which one has done one’s best to bring to the ground, is a kind 
of martyrdom for which I have no taste. In my opinion, the philo- 
sophical theory which Mr. Lilly attributes to me—but which I have 
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over and over again disclaimed—is untenable and destined to extine- 
tion; and I not unreasonably demur to being counted among its 
defenders. 

After the manner of a medieval disputant, Mr. Lilly posts up 
three theses, which, as he conceives, embody the chief heresies propa- 
gated by the late Professor Clifford, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and myself. 
He says that we agree “ (1) in putting aside, as unverifiable, every- 
thing which the senses cannot verify; (2) everything beyond the 
bounds of physical science ; (3) everything which cannot be brought 
into a laboratory and dealt with chemically” (p. 578). 

My lamented young friend Clifford, sweetest of natures though 
keenest of disputants, is out of reach of our little controversies, but 
his works speak for him, and those who run may read a refutation of 
Mr. Lilly’s assertions in them. Mr. Herbert Spencer, hitherto, has 
shown no lack either of ability or of inclination to speak for himself ; 
and it would be a superfluity, not to say an impertinence, on my 
part to take up the cudgels for him. But, for myself, if my know- 
ledge of my own consciousness may be assumed to be adequate (and 
I make not the least pretension to acquaintance with what goes on in 
my “ Unbewusstsein”’), I may be permitted to observe that the first 
proposition appears to me to be not true; that the second is in the 
same case ; and that, if there be gradations in untrueness, the third 
is so monstrously untrue that it hovers on the verge of absurdity, 
even if it does not actually flounder in that logical limbo. Thus, to 
all three theses, I reply in appropriate fashion, Nego—I say No; and 
I proceed to state the grounds of that negation, which the pro- 
prieties do not permit me to make quite so emphatic as I could 
desire. 

Let me begin with the first assertion, that I “put aside, as unveri- 
fiable, everything which the senses cannot verify.” Can such a state- 
ment as this be seriously made in respect of any human being? But 
I am not appointed apologist for mankind in general; and confining 
my observations to myself, I beg leave to point out that, at this pre- 
sent moment, I entertain an unshakable conviction that Mr. Lilly 
is the victim of a patent and enormous misunderstanding, and that 
I have not the slightest intention of putting that conviction aside 
because I cannot “verify” it either by touch, or taste, or smell, or 
hearing, or sight, which (in the absence of any trace of telepathic 
faculty) make up the totality of my senses. 

Again, I may venture to admire the clear and vigorous English in 
which Mr. Lilly embodies his views; but the source of that admira- 
tion does not lie in anything which my five senses enable me to dis- 
cover in the pages of his article, and of which an orang-outang 
might be just as acutely sensible. No, it lies in an appreciation of 
literary form and logical structure by esthetic and intellectual 
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faculties which are not senses, and which are not unfrequently sadly 
wanting where the senses are in full vigour. My poor relation may 
beat me in the matter of sensation; but I am quite confident that, 
when style and syllogisms are to be dealt with, he is nowhere. 

If there is anything in the world which I do firmly believe in, it is 
the universal validity of the law of causation ; but that universality 
cannot be proved by any amount of experience, let alone that which 
comes to us through the senses. And, when an effort of volition 
changes the current of my thoughts, or when an idea calls up 
another associated idea, I have not the slightest doubt that the 
process to which the first of the phenomena, in each case, is due 
stands in the relation of cause to the second. Yet the attempt to 
verify this belief by sensation would be sheer lunacy. Now I am 
quite sure that Mr. Lilly does not doubt my sanity; and the only 
alternative seems to be the admission that his first proposition is 
erroneous. 

The second thesis charges me with putting aside “as unverifiable” 
“everything beyond the bounds of physical science.” Again, I say 
No. Nobody, I imagine, will credit me with a desire to limit the 
empire of physical science, but I really feel bound to confess that a 
great many very familiar and, at the same time, extremely important 
phenomena lie quite beyond its legitimate limits. I cannot con- 
ceive, for example, how the phenomena of consciousness, as such and 
apart from the physical process by which they are called into exist- 
ence, are to be brought within the bounds of physical science. Take 
the simplest possible example, the feeling of redness. Physical science 
tells us that it commonly arises as a consequence of molecular 
changes propagated from the eye to a certain part of the substance 
of the brain, when vibrations of the luminiferous ether of a certain 
character fall upon the retina. Let us suppose the process of phy- 
sical analysis pushed so far that one could view the last link of this 
chain of molecules, watch their movements as if they were billiard 
balls, weigh them, measure them, and know all that is physically 
knowable about them. Well, even in that case, we should be just as 
far from being able to include the resulting phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, the feeling of redness, within the bounds of physical 
science, as we are at present. It would remain as unlike the pheno- 
mena we know under the names of matter and motion as it is now. 
If there is any plain truth upon which I have made it my business 
to insist over and over again it is this—and whether it is a truth or 
not, my insistence upon it leaves not a shadow of justification for 
Mr. Lilly’s assertion. 

But I ask in this case also, how is it conceivable that any man, in 
possession of all his natural faculties, should hold such an opinion ? 
I do not suppose that I am exceptionally endowed because I have all 
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my life enjoyed a keen. perception of the beauty offered us by nature 
and by art. Now physical science may and probably will, some 
day, enable our posterity to set forth the exact physical concomitants 
and conditions of the strange rapture of beauty. But, if ever that day 
arrives, the rapture will remain, just as it is now, outside and beyond 
the physical world; and, even in the mental world, something super- 
added to mere sensation. I do not wish to crow unduly over my 
humble cousin the orang, but in the «esthetic province, as in that 
of the intellect, I am afraid he is nowhere. I doubt not he would 
detect a fruit amidst a wilderness of leaves where I could see nothing ; 
but I am tolerably confident that he has never been awestruck, as I 
have been, by the dim religious gloom, as of a temple devoted to 
the earthgods, of the tropical forest which he inhabits. Yet I doubt 
not that our poor long-armed and short-legged friend, as he sits 
meditatively munching his durian fruit, has something behind 
that sad Socratic face of his,. which is utterly “beyond the 
bounds of physical science.” Physical science may know all about 
his clutching the fruit and munching it and digesting it, and how 
the physical titillation of his palate is transmitted to some micro- 
scopic cells of the grey matter of his brain. But the feelings of 
sweetness and of satisfaction which, for a moment, hang out their 
signal lights in his melancholy eyes, are as utterly outside the bounds 
of physics as is the “ fine frenzy ” of a human rhapsodist. 

Does Mr. Lilly really believe that, putting me aside, there is any 
man with the feeling of music in him who disbelieves in the reality 
of the delight which he derives from it, because that delight lies 
outside the bounds of physical science, not less than outside the 
region of the mere sense of hearing? But, it may be, that he includes 
music, painting, and sculpture under the head of physical science, 
and in that case I can only regret I am unable to follow him in his 
ennoblement of my favourite pursuits. 

The third thesis runs that I put aside as “ unverifiable” “ every- 
thing which cannot be brought into a laboratory and dealt with che- 
mically ;” and, once more, I say No. This wondrous allegation is no 
novelty ; it has not unfrequently reached me from that region where 
gentle (or ungentle) dulness so often holds unchecked sway—the 
pulpit. But I marvel to find that a writer of Mr. Lilly’s intelligence 
and good faith is willing to father such a wastrel. If I am to deal 
with the thing seriously, I find myself met by one of the two horns of 
adilemma. Either some meaning, as unknown to usage as to the 
dictionaries, attaches to “laboratory” and “ chemical,” or the propo- 
sition is (what am I to say in my sore need for a gentle and yet 
appropriate word ?)—well—unhistorical. 

Does Mr. Lilly suppose that I put aside as “ unverifiable” all the 
truths of mathematics, of philology, of history? And, if I do not, 
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will he have the great goodness to say how the binomial theorem is 
to be dealt with “chemically,” even in the best appointed “ labora- 
tory ;”’ or where the balances and crucibles are kept by which the 
various theories of the nature of the Basque language may be tested ; 
or what reagents will extract the truth from any given History of 
Rome, and leave the errors behind as a residual calx ? 

I really cannot answer these questions, and unless Mr. Lilly can, 
I think he would do well hereafter to think more than twice before 
attributing such preposterous notions to his fellow-men, who, after 
all, as a learned counsel said, are vertebrated animals. 

The whole thing perplexes me much; and I am sure there must 
be an explanation which will leave Mr. Lilly’s reputation for common 
sense and fair dealing untouched. Can it be—I put this forward 
quite tentatively—that Mr. Lilly is the victim of a confusion, com- 
mon enough among thoughtless people, and into which he has fallen 
unawares? Obviously, it is one thing to say that the logical methods 
of physical science are of universal applicability, and quite another 
to affirm that all subjects of thought lie within the province of phy- 
sical science. I have often declared my conviction that there is only 
one method by which intellectual truth can be reached, whether the 
subject-matter of investigation belongs to the world of physics or to 
the world of consciousness ; and one of the arguments in favour of the 
use of physical science as an instrument of education which I have 
oftenest used is that, in my opinion, it exercises young minds in the 
appreciation of inductive evidence better than any other study. But 
while I repeat my conviction that the physical sciences probably 
furnish the best and most easily appreciable illustrations of the one 
and indivisible mode of ascertaining truth by the use of reason, I beg 
leave to add that I have never thought of suggesting that other 
branches of knowledge may not afford the same discipline; and 
assuredly I have never given the slightest ground for the attribution 
to me of the ridiculous contention that there is nothing true outside 
the bounds of physical science. Doubtless people who wanted to 
say something damaging, without too nice a regard to its truth or 
falsehood, have often enough misrepresented my plain meaning. 
But Mr. Lilly is not one of these folks, at whom one looks and 
passes by, and I can but sorrowfully wonder at finding him in such 
company. 

So much for the three theses which Mr. Lilly has nailed on to 
a page of this Review. I think I have shown that the first is 
inaccurate, that the second is inaccurate, and that the third is in- 
accurate ; and that these three inaccurates constitute one prodigious, 
though I doubt not unintentional, misrepresentation. If Mr. Lilly 
and I were dialectic gladiators, fighting in the arena of the Fort- 
nightly, under the eye of an editorial lanista, for the delectation of 
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the public, my best tactics would now be to leave the field of battle. 
For the question whether I do, or do not, hold certain opinions is a 
matter of fact, with regard to which my evidence is likely to be 
regarded as conclusive—at least until such time as the telepathy of 
the unconscious is more generally recognised. 

However, some other assertions are made by Mr. Lilly, which 
more or less involve matters of opinion whereof the rights and wrongs 
are less easily settled, but in respect of which he seems to me to err 
quite as seriously as about the topics we have been hitherto discuss- 
ing. And the importance of these subjects leads me to venture upon 
saying something about them, even though I am thereby compelled 
to leave the safe ground of personal knowledge. 

Before launching the three torpedoes which have so »: 
ploded on board his own ship, Mr. Lilly says that with whatever 
“rhetorical ornaments I may gild my teaching,” it is “‘ Materialism.” 
Let me observe, in passing, that rhetorical ornament is not in my way, 
and that gilding refined gold would, to my mind, be less objectionable 
than varnishing the fair face of truth with that pestilent cosmetic, 
rhetoric. If I believed that I had any claim to the title of “‘ Mate- 
rialist,” as that term is understood in the language of philosophy 
and not in that of abuse, I should not attempt to hide it by any sort 
of gilding. I have not found reason to care much for hard names in 
the course of the last thirty years, and I am too old to develop a new 
sensitiveness. But, to repeat what I have more than once taken 
pains to say in the most unadorned of plain language, I repudiate, 
as philosophical error, the doctrine of Materialism as I understand 
it, just as I repudiate the doctrine of Spiritualism as Mr. Lilly 
presents it, and my reason for thus doing is, in both cases, the same ; 
namely, that, whatever their differences, Materialists and Spiritualists 
agree in making very positive assertions about matters of which I 
am certain I know nothing, and about which I believe they are, 
in truth, just as ignorant. And further, that, even when their 
assertions are confined to topics which lie within the range of 
my faculties, they often appear to me to be in the wrong. And 
there is yet another reason for objecting to be identified with 
either of these sects; and that is that each is extremely fond of 
attributing to the other, by way of reproach, conclusions which are 
the property of neither, though they infallibly flow from the logical 
development of the first principles of both. Surely a prudent man is 
not to be reproached because he keeps clear of the squabbles of these 
philosophical Bianchi and Neri, by refusing to have anything to do 
with either ? 

I understand the main tenet of Materialism to be that there is 
nothing in the universe but matter and force, and that all the 
phenomena of nature are explicable by deduction from the pro- 
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perties assignable to these two primitive factors. That great cham- 
pion of Materialism whom Mr. Lilly appears to consider to be an 
authority in physical science, Dr. Biichner, embodies this article of 
faith on his title-page. Kraft und Stoff—force and matter—are 
paraded as the Alpha and Omega of existence. This I apprehend 
is the fundamental article of the faith materialistic; and whosoever 
does not hold it is condemned by the more zealous of the persuasion 
(as I have some reason to know) to the Inferno appointed for fools or 
hypocrites. But all this I heartily disbelieve; and at the risk of 
being charged with wearisome repetition of an old story I will briefly 
give my reasons for persisting in my infidelity. In the first place, as 
I have already hinted, it seems to me pretty plain that there is a 
third thing in the universe, to wit, consciousness, which, in the hard- 
ness of my heart or head, I cannot see to be matter or force, or any 
conceivable modification of either, however intimately the manifes- 
tations of the phenomena of consciousness may be connected with the 
phenomena known as matter and force. In the second place, the 
arguments used by Descartes and Berkeley to show that our certain 
knowledge does not extend beyond our states of consciousness, appear 
to me to be as irrefragable now as they did when I first became 
acquainted with them some half-century ago. All the materialistic 
writers I know of who have tried to bite that file have simply broken 
their teeth. But, if this is true, our one certainty is the existence of 
the mental world, and that of Kraft und Stoff falls into the rank of, 
at best, a highly probable hypothesis. 

Thirdly, when I was a mere boy, with a perverse tendency to think 
when I ought to have been playing, my mind was greatly exercised 
by this formidable problem, What would become of things if they lost 
their qualities? As the qualities had no objective existence and 
the thing without qualities was nothing, the solid world seemed 
whittled away—to my great horror. As I grew older, and learned to 
use the terms matter and force, the boyish problem was revived, 
mutato nomine. On the one hand, the notion of matter without 
force seemed to resolve the world into a set of geometrical ghosts, 
too dead even to jabber. On the other hand, Boscovich’s hypothesis, 
by which matter was resolved into centres of force, was very 
attractive. But when one tried to think it out, what in the world 
became of force considered as an objective entity? Force, even 
the most materialistic of philosophers will agree with the most 
idealistic, is nothing but a name for the cause of motion. And if, 
with Boscovich, I resolved things into centres of force, then matter 
vanished altogether and left immaterial entities in its place. One 
might as well frankly accept Idealism and have done with it. 

I must make a confession, even if it be humiliating. I have never 
been able to form the slightest conception of those “forces” which the 
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Materialists talk about, as if they had samples of them many years in 
bottle. They tell me that matter consists of atoms, which are 
separated by mere space devoid of contents; and that, through this 
void, radiate the attractive and repulsive forces whereby the atoms 
affect one another. If anybody can clearly conceive the nature of 
these things which not only exist in nothingness, but pull and push 
there with great vigour, I envy him for the possession of an intellect 
of larger grasp, not only than mine, but than that of Leibnitz or of 
Newton.’ To me the “chimera, bombinans in vacuo quia comedit 
secundas intentiones ” of the schoolmen, is a familiar and domestic 
creature compared with such “forces.” Besides, by the hypothesis, 
the forces are not matter ; and thus all that is of any particular con- 
sequence in the world turns out to be not matter on the Materialist’s 
own showing. Let it not be supposed that I am casting a doubt upon 
the propriety of the employment of the terms “ atom ” and “ force,” 
as they stand among the working hypotheses of physical science. As 
formule which can be applied, with perfect precision and great con- 
venience, in the interpretation of nature, their value is incalculable ; 
but, as real entities, having an objective existence, an indivisible 
particle which nevertheless occupies space, is surely inconceivable ; 
and with respect to the operation of that atom, where it is not, by the 
aid of a “force” resident in nothingness, I am as little able to 
imagine it as I fancy any one else is. 

Unless and until anybody will resolve all these doubts and diffi- 
culties for me, I think I have a right to hold aloof from Materialism. 
As to Spiritualism, it lands me in even greater difficulties when I 
want to get change for its notes-of-hand in the solid coin of reality. 
For the assumed substantial entity, Spirit, which is supposed to 
underlie the phenomena of consciousness, as matter underlies those of 
physical nature, leaves not even a geometrical ghost when these phe- 
nomena are abstracted. And, even if we suppose the existence of 
such an entity apart from qualities—that is to say, a bare existence 
—for mind, how does anybody know that it differs from that other 
entity, apart from qualities, which is the supposed substratum of 
matter? Spiritualism is, after all, little better than Materialism 
turned upside down. And if I try to think of the “spirit” which a 
man, by this hypothesis, carries about under his hat, as something 
devoid of relation to space, and as something indivisible even in 
thought, while it is, at the same time, supposed to be in that place 


(1) See the famous Collection of Papers, published by Clarke in 1717. Leibnitz says, 
‘**Tis also a supernatural thing that bodies should attract one another at a distance 
without any intermediate means.”’ And Clarke, on behalf of Newton, caps this as 
follows: “That one body should attract another without any intermediate means is, 
indeed, not a miracle, but a contradiction ; for, ’tis supposing something to act where it 
is not. ’ 
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and to be possessed of half-a-dozen different faculties, I confess I get 
quite lost. 

As I have said elsewhere, if I were forced to choose between 
Materialism and Idealism, I should elect for the latter; and I certainly 
would have nothing to do with the effete mythology of Spiritualism. 
But I am not aware that I am under any compulsion to choose either 
the one or the other. I have always entertained a strong suspicion 
that the sage who maintained that man is the measure of the universe 
was sadly in the wrong, and age and experience have not weakened 
that conviction. In following these lines of speculation I am reminded 
of the quarter-deck walks of my youth. In taking that form of 
exercise, you may perambulate through all points of the compass with 
perfect safety, so long as you keep within certain limits: forget those 
limits, in your ardour, and mere smothering and spluttering, if not 
worse, await you. I stick by the deck and throw a life-buoy now and 
then to the struggling folk who have gone overboard; and all I get 
for my humanity is the abuse of all whenever they leave off abusing 
one another. 

Tolerably early in life, I discovered that one of the unpardonable 
sins, in the eyes of most people, is for a man to presume to go about 
unlabelled. The world regards such a person as the police do an 
unmuzzled dog, not under proper control. I could find no label that 
would suit me, so, in my desire to range myself and be respectable, I 
invented one; and, as the chief thing I was sure of was that I did not 
know a great many things that the —ists and the —ites about me 
professed to be familiar with, I called myself an Agnostic. Surely no 
denomination could be more modest or more appropriate; and I cannot 
imagine why I should be every now and then haled out of my 
refuge and declared sometimes to be a Materialist, sometimes an 
Atheist, sometimes a Positivist; and sometimes, alas and alack, a 
cowardly or reactionary Obscurantist. 

I trust that I have, at last, made my case clear, and that, hence- 
forth, I shall be allowed to rest in peace—at least, after a further 
explanation or two, which Mr. Lilly proves to me may be necessary. 
It has been seen that my excellent critic has original ideas respect- 
ing the meaning of the words “laboratory” and ‘chemical ;” 
and, as it appears to me, his definition of ‘“ Materialist” is quite as 
much peculiar to himself. For, unless I misunderstand him, and I 
have taken pains not to do so, he puts me down as a Materialist (over 
and above the grounds which I have shown to have no foundation) ; 
firstly, because I have said that consciousness is a function of the 
brain; and, secondly, because I hold by determinism. With respect to 
the first point, I am not aware that there is any one who doubts that, 
in the proper physiological sense of the word function, consciousness, 
in certain forms at any rate, is a cerebral function. In physiology we 
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call function that effect, or series of effects, which results from the 
activity of an organ. Thus, it is the function of muscle to give rise 
to motion; and the muscle gives rise to motion when the nerve which 
supplies it is stimulated. If one of the nerve-bundles in a man’s arm 
is laid bare and a stimulus is applied to certain of the nervous filaments, 
the result will be production of motion in that arm. If others are 
stimulated, the result will be the production of the state of conscious- 
ness called pain. Now, if I trace these last nerve-filaments, I find 
them to be ultimately connected with part of the substance of the 
brain, just as the others turn out to be connected with muscular sub- 
stance. If the production of motion, in the one case, is properly 
said to be the function of the muscular substance, why is the produc- 
tion of a state of consciousness, in the other case, not to be called a 
function of the cerebral substance? Once upon a time, it is true, it 
was supposed that a certain “animal spirit” resided in muscle and 
was the real active agent. But we have done with that wholly 
superfluous fiction so far as the muscular organs are concerned, 
Why are we to retain a corresponding fiction for the nervous organs? 

If it is replied that no physiologist, however spiritual his leanings, 
dreams of supposing that simple sensations require a “ spirit” for their 
production, then I must point out that we are all agreed that 
consciousness is a function of matter, and that particular tenet must 
be given up as a mark of Materialism. Any further argument will 
turn upon the question, not whether consciousness is a function of 
the brain, but whether all forms of consciousness are so. Again, I 
hold it would be quite correct to say that material changes are the 
causes of psychical phenomena (and, as a consequence, that the organs 
in which these changes take place have the production of such 
phenomena for their function), even if the spiritualistic hypothesis had 
any foundation. For nobody hesitates to say that an event A is the 
cause of an event Z, even if there are as many intermediate terms, 
known and unknown, in the chain of causation as there are letters 
between A and Z. The man who pulls the trigger of a loaded pistol 
placed close to another’s head certainly is the cause of that other’s 
death, though, in strictness, he “causes’’ nothing but the movement 
of the finger upon the trigger. And, in like manner, the molecular 
change which is brought about in a certain portion of the cerebral 
substance by the stimulation of a remote part of the body would be 
properly said to be the cause of the consequent feeling, whatever 
unknown terms were interposed between the physical agent and the 
actual psychical product. Therefore, unless Materialism has the 
monopoly of the right use of language, I see nothing materialistic 
in the phraseology which I have employed. 

The only remaining justification which Mr. Lilly offers for dub- 
bing me a Materialist, ma/gré moi, arises out of a passage which he 
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quotes, in which I say that the progress of science means the exten- 
sion of the province of what we call matter and force, and the con- 
comitant gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of 
what we call spirit and spontaneity. I hold that opinion now, if 
anything, more firmly than I did when I gave utterance to it a score 
of years ago, for it has been justified by subsequent events. But 
what that opinion has to do with Materialism I fail to discover. In 
my judgment, it is consistent with the most thoroughgoing Idealism, 
and the grounds of that judgment are really very plain and simple. 
The growth of science, not merely of physical science, but of all 
science, means the demonstration of order and natural causation 
among phenomena which had not previously been brought under 
those conceptions. Nobody who is acquainted with the progress of 
scientific thinking in every department of human knowledge, in the 
course of the last two centuries, will be disposed to deny that immense 
provinces have been added to the realm of science ; or to doubt, that 
the next two centuries will be witnesses of a vastly greater annexa- 
tion. More particularly in the region of the physiology of the 
nervous system, is it justifiable to conclude from the progress that 
has been made in analysing the relations between material and 
psychical phenomena, that vast further advances will be made; and 
that, sooner or later, all the so-called spontaneous operations of the 
mind will have, not only their relations to one another, but their 
relations to physical phenomena, connected in natural series of causes 
and effects, strictly defined. In other words, while, at present, we 
know only the nearer moiety of the chain of causes and effects, by 
which the phenomena we call material give rise to those which we 
call mental ; hereafter, we shall get to the further end of the series. 
In my innocence, I have been in the habit of supposing that this 
is merely a statement of facts, and that the good Bishop Berkeley, if 
he were alive, would find such facts fit into his system without the 
least difficulty. That Mr. Lilly should play into the hands of his 
foes, by declaring that unmistakable facts make for them, is an 
exemplification of ways that are dark, quite unintelligible to me. 
Surely Mr. Lilly does not hold that the disbelief in spontaneity— 
which term, if it has any meaning at all, means uncaused action—is 
a mark of the beast Materialism? If so, he must be prepared to 
tackle many of the Cartesians (if not Descartes himself), Spinoza 
and Leibnitz among the philosophers, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Calvin and his followers, among theologians, as Materialists—and 
that surely is a sufficient reductio ad absurdum of such a classification. 
The truth is, that in his zeal to paint “ Materialism,” in large 
letters, on everything he dislikes, Mr. Lilly forgets a very important 
fact, which, however, must be patent to every one who has paid 
attention to the history of human thought; and that fact is, that 
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every one of the speculative difficulties which beset Kant’s three 
problems, the existence of a Deity, the freedom of the will, and 
immortality, existed ages before anything that can be called physical 
science, and would continue to exist if modern physical science were 
swept away. All that physical science has done has been to make, 
as it were, visible and tangible some difficulties that formerly were 
more hard of apprehension. Moreover, these difficulties exist just 
as much on the hypothesis of Idealism as on that of Materialism. 

The student of nature who starts from the axiom of the univer- 
sality of the law of causation cannot refuse to admit an eternal 
existence ; if he admits the conservation of energy, he cannot deny 
the possibility of an eternal energy; if he admits the existence of 
immaterial phenomena in the form of consciousness, he must admit 
the possibility, at any rate, of an eternal series of such phenomena ; 
and, if his studies have not been barren of the best fruit of the 
investigation of nature, he will have enough sense to see that when 
Spinoza says “Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoe est 
substantiam constantem infinitis attributis,” the God so conceived is 
one that only a very great fool would deny, even in his heart. Phy- 
sical science is as little Atheistic as it is Materialistic. 

So with respect to immortality. As physical science states this 
problem, it seems to stand thus: Is there any means of knowing 
whether the series of states of consciousness, which has been causally 
associated for threescore years and ten with the arrangement and 
movements of innumerable millions of successively different material 
molecules, can be continued, in like association, with some substance 
which has not the properties of “matter and force?” As Kant said, 
on a like occasion, if anybody can answer that question, he is just the 
man I want to see. If he says that consciousness cannot exist except in 
relation of cause and effect with certain organic molecules, I must 
ask how he knows that; and if he says it can, I must put the same 
question. And I am afraid that, like jesting Pilate, I shall not think 
it worth while (having but little time before me) to wait for an 
answer. 

Lastly, with respect to the old riddle of the freedom of the 
will. In the only sense in which the word freedom is intelligible to 
me—that is to say, the absence of any restraint upon doing what one 
likes within certain limits—physical science certainly gives no more 
ground for doubting it than the common sense of mankind does. And 
if physical science, in strengthening our belief in the universality of 
causation and abolishing chance as an absurdity, leads to the con- 
clusions of determinism, it does no more than follow the track of 
consistent and logical thinkers in philosophy and in theology before 
it existed or was thought of. Whoever accepts the universality of the 
law of causation as a dogma of philosophy, denies the existence of 
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uncaused phenomena. And the essence of that which is improperly 
valled the free-will doctrine is that occasionally, at any rate, human 
volition is self-caused, that is to say, not caused at all; for to cause 
oneself one must have anteceded oneself—which is, to say the least 
of it, difficult to imagine. 

Whoever accepts the existence of an omniscient deity as a dogma 
of theology, affirms that the order of things is fixed from eternity to 
eternity ; for the foreknowledge of an occurrence means that the 
occurrence will certainly happen; and the certainty of an event 
happening is what is meant by its being fixed or fated.’ 

Whoever asserts the existence of an omnipotent Deity, and that he 
made and sustains all things, and is the causa causarum, cannot, 
without a contradiction in terms, assert that there is any cause inde- 
pendent of him ; and it is a mere subterfuge to assert that the cause 
of all things can “ permit’’ one of these things to be an independent 
cause. 

Whoever asserts the combination of omniscience and omnipotence 
as attributes of the Deity, does implicitly assert predestination. For 
he who knowingly makes a thing and places it in circumstances the 
operation of which on that thing he is perfectly acquainted with, 
does predestine that thing to whatever fate may befall it. 

Thus, to come, at last, to the really important part of all this dis- 
cussion, if the belief in a God is essential to morality, physical 
science offers no obstacle thereto; if the belief in immortality is 
essential to morality, physical science has no more to say against the 
probability of that doctrine than the most ordinary experience has, 
and it effectually closes the mouths of those who pretend to refute it 


(1) I may cite in support of this obvious conclusion of sound reasoning, two authori- 
ties who will certainly not be regarded lightly by Mr. Lilly. These are Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas. The former declares that ‘‘ Fate” is only an ill-chosen name 
for Providence. 

‘‘Prorsus divina providentia regna constituuntur humana. Que si propterea quis- 
quam fato tribuit, quia ipsam Dei voluntatem vel potestatem fati nomine appellat, 
sententiam teneat, linguam corrigat.”—Augustinus De Civitate Dei, V. c. i. 

The other great doctor of the Catholic Church, ‘ Divus Thomas,”’ as Suarez calls 
him, whose marvellous grasp and subtlety of intellect seem to me to be almost without 
x parallel, puts the whole case into a nutshell, when he says that the ground for doing 
x thing in the mind of the doer is as it were the pre-existence of the thing done : 

‘** Ratio autem alicujus fiendi in mente actoris existens est quedam pre-existentia 
rei fiend in eo” (Summa, Qu. xxiii., Art. i.). 

If this is not enough, I may further ask what ‘‘ Materialist ’’ has ever given a better 
statement of the case for determinism, on theistic grounds, than is to be found in the 
following passage of the Summa, Qu. xiv., Art. xiii. 

‘Omnia que sunt in tempore, sunt Deo ab eterno prasentia, non solum ea ex ratione 
qua habet rationes rerum apud se presentes, ut quaedam dicunt, sed quia ejus intuitus 
fertur ab «terno supra omnia, prout sunt in sua presentialitate. Unde manifestum est 
quod contingentia infallibiliter a Deo cognoscuntur, in quantum subduntur divino con- 
spectui secundum suam presentialitatem ; et tamen sunt futura contingentia, suis 
causis proximis comparata.” 
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by objections deduced from merely physical data. Finally, if the 
belief in the uncausedness of volition is essential to morality, the 
student of physical science has no more to say against that absurdity 
than the logical philosopher or theologian. Physical science, I 
repeat, did not invent determinism, and the deterministic doctrine 
would stand on just as firm a foundation as it does if there were no 
physical science. Let any one who doubts this read Jonathan 
Edwards, whose demonstrations are derived wholly from philosophy 
and theology. 

Thus, when Mr. Lilly, like another Solomon Eagle, goes about pro- 
claiming “ Woe to this wicked city,”’ and denouncing physical science 
as the evil genius of modern days—mother of materialism, and 
fatalism, and all sorts of other condemnable isms—I venture to beg 
him to lay the blame on the right shoulders; or, at least, to put in 
the dock, along with Science, those sinful sisters of hers, Philosophy 
and Theology, who, being so much older, should have known better 
than the poor Cinderella of the schools and universities over which 
they have so long dominated. No doubt modern society is diseased 
enough ; but then it does not differ from older civilisations in that 
respect. Societies of men are fermenting masses, and as beer has 
what the Germans call “ Oberhefe ” and “ Unterhefe,’”’ so every 
society that has existed has had its scum at the top and its dregs at 
the bottom; and I doubt if any of the “ages of faith ”’ had less 
scum or less dregs, or even showed a proportionally greater quantity 
of sound wholesome stuff in the vat. I think it would puzzle Mr. 
Lilly, or any one else, to adduce convincing evidence that, at any 
period of the world’s history, there was a more widespread sense of 
social duty, or a greater sense of justice, or of the obligation of 
mutual help, than in this England of ours. Ah! but, says Mr. 
Lilly, these are all products of our Christian inheritance; when 
Christian dogmas vanish virtue will disappear too, and the ancestral 
ape and tiger will have full play. But there are a good many people 
who think it obvious that Christianity also inherited a good deal 
from Paganism and from Judaism, and that, if the Stoics and the 
Jews revoked their bequest, the moral property of Christianity would 
realise very little. And, if morality has survived the stripping off 
of several sets of clothes which have been found to fit badly, why 
should it not be able to get on very well in the light and handy 
garments which Science is ready to provide ? 

But this by the way. If the diseases of society consist in the weak- 
ness of its faith in the existence of the God of the theologians, in a 
future state, and in uncaused volitions, the indication, as the doctors 
say, is to suppress Theology and Philosophy, whose bickerings about 
things of which they know nothing have been the prime cause and 
continual sustenance of that evil scepticism which is the Nemesis of 
meddling with the unknowable. 
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Cinderella is modestly conscious of her ignorance of these- high 
matters. She lights the fire, sweeps the house, and provides the 
dinner ; and is rewarded by being told that she is a base creature, 
devoted to low and material interests.. But, in her garret, she has 
fairy visions out of the ken of the pair of shrews who are quarrelling 
downstairs. She sees the order which pervades the seeming disorder 
of the world; the great drama of evolution, with its full share of 
pity and terror, but also with abundant goodness and beauty, unrolls 
itself before her eyes; and she learns, in her heart of hearts, the 
lesson, that the foundation of morality is to have done, once and for 
all, with lying; to give up pretending to believe that for which 
there is no evidence, and repeating unintelligible propositions about 
things beyond the possibilities of knowledge. 

She knows that the safety of morality lies neither in the adoption 
of this or that philosophical speculation, or this or that theological 
creed, but in a real and living belief in that fixed order of nature 
which sends social disorganisation upon the track of immorality, as 
surely as it sends physical disease after physical trespasses. And of 
that firm and lively faith it is her high mission to be the priestess. 
T. H. Huxrey. 

















